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( Prospecting in Central Idaho. 
. | Reminiscences of Cadet Life. 
In this issue: | _ithful in Life and Death. 
| Little Jim. 











REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


IF? 





you want a _ wheel that is Rigid as 
a Rock,’ and one that will be the 


envy of all your friends, buy 
“THE FOWLER,” 


te. The most highly finished wheel in the world. The frame tells the name.’ 


)) LINK-BELT SUPPLY CO., Northwestern Agents, 
418-420 Third St. S., MINNEAPOLIS. 


Write for agency. 


We also handle the renowned RECORD and EMPEROR wheels 





WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & C0., 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS 


and Manufacturers of 


Fine Shirts, Jean and Cassimere Pants, 
OVERALLS 


and 


Lumbermen’s Wear. 


MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN, 





NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR COMPANY 
Dealers 


CONSIGNMENTS 
SOLICITED. 


—e— 


Write us for our 
Monthly Market 
Report. 


DEER SKINS, ETC. 


409 8. E. Main 8t, 
MINNEAPOLIS. ° MINN. 


How to trap. When to trap. 12 page phamplet sent free. 
Mention this magazine. 





ALL PAPER. Wholesale Prices. 


Send seven cents postage for samples and 
instructions HOW TO PAPER. Agents Wanted. 
Mention this magazine 

. H. RANNEY, 


No. 16 Fourth St. S., Lavoro MINN. 





MINNEAPOLIS HORSE BOOTS. patenteo. 


M. L. BURKHARDT, Manufacturer, 
122 S. 5th St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MINNEHAHA 
QUARTER 
BOOT 
Sent by: mail, 
poopene at 
$3 per pair. 
Perfect fit. 
No chafe. 
Solid oak. 
Send for 
Catalogue No. 3. 


THE NORTHERN 


Hydraulic-Press Brick Co. 


Hydraulic Press Brick: — L.. ~-E. and | Mottled. 


Sand Mould Brick: Red and Buff Colors, 


Ornamental and Enameled. 
Common and Sewer Brick. 
Send for new samples. 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Mortar Colors, Mineral Wool, 
Flue Linings, Chimney Tops. 


| 
| 





No. 10 Third Street North, Minneapolis. 
164 East Third Street, St. Paul. 
402 Burrows Building, Duluth 
WORKS: 
Menomonie, Wis 
Wrenshall, Minn. 





ACME | 
WHITE ENAMELED BATH TUBS, 


Granitic Laundry Trays, Sinks, Floor Tiles 
for Bath Rooms, etc. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Minneapolis Paving and Manufacturing Co. 


Office, 429 6th Ave. S., Minneapolis. 
Send for illustrated price list. 





REPAIRING and REBUILDING A SPECIALTY. 
The 


Harry Svensgaard Bicycle Mfg. Co., 


Makers of the 
“SATinona” Bicycle, 
WINONA, MINN. 


Northwestern Pear! Button Co, 


Manufacturers of 


Pearl Buttons. 


Four-hole Buttons for the Shirt and 
Underwear trade a specialty. 


213 N. Lindale Ave.,* 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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| Tue NEATEST ~ Se Ree 


° lo 
Fifty Styles of Machines, 


Manufactured for the trade 
of the great Northwest 
at Winona, Minn., 


Including Portable and Stationary Flax Brakes, 
Diamond Feed Mills, Osage Feed Mills, Horse 


| Powers, Wood Sawing Machines, Corn Shellers, 


Feed Cutters, Steam Hay Presses, Full circle, 
all-steel Hay Presses, Speeding Jacks, etc. 
Buy the best, near home, and get LOW PRICES and 


CHEAP FREIGHT. 


Send for Catalogue No.50 and special discount sheet 


WINONA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WINONA, MINN, 
5° 





STANDARD 
Fiber-Ware 


WASH BASINS, 
MILK PANS, 
CUSPIDORsS, 
SLOP JARS, 

FLOOR MATS, 

WASTE PAPER JARS, 


and in fact almost tvery like vessels used in house- 
keeping, that don’t slip from your fingers and break ; 
that don’t rust, leak, soak, taste or taint; that are 
light, strong, cleanly, serviceable; in plain ebony, or with 
hand-painted decorations, on ebony green, or red, and 
very pretty; yet, with all these special merits, costing 
little more than scores of articles with none of them; 
are manufacturned only by the above company, at Elm 
a id Maple Sts., but are sold by merchants everywhere. 





| JHE MILBRADT ROLLING SHELF LADDERS ARE THE 





BEST IN THE WORLD. 


AND 
EASIEST RUNNING, 
AND ARE NOISELESS. 


They are made to fit all 
kinds of shelving, and are 
shipped ready to hang 
on track. 

4,000 are now in use in 
all the principal cities 
in the United States 
and Canada. 

Besides Ladders that 
hang on track fastened 
to shelving, we. also 
make THE BEST AND BY 

FAR THE CHEAPEST 

TROLLEY LADDER 

IN THE WORLD. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
or no pay. 


For CATALOGUE and 
Price List, address 


G. A. MILBRADT & CO., 







































































ST. PAUL, MINE. 

















TRANSPORTATION LINES. 





TRANSPORTATION LINES. 


TRANSPORTATION LINES. 





FAMOUS WINTER RESORTS 


oO THE SHOU TEI VS EST, 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. . 


INCLUDING 


(The Carlsbad of America), 


Owned by the United States Government and under its direct supervision. 


AUSTIN . 


SAN ANTONIO . 
GALVESTON... . 
CORPUS CHRISTI) 
ARANSAS PASS )- 
DALLAS, 

FORT WORTH 
MEXICO ... 
CALIFORNIA . 


ARE REACHED 
DIRECT FROM 


In Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars, Reclining Chair Cars (seats free 


of extra charge). 


Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars and elegant Day Coaches. 


TOURIST TICKETS 





NOW ON SALE, 
VIA THIS LINE, AT 


(The Capital City), 


Noted for its femens water power and ‘artificial lake, ‘navigable for 35 miles. 


— Alamo City and Home of Old Missions), 


(The Famous Beach City), 
- (The Deep Water Harbors), 


(The Big Commercial Cities), 


beng Eayot of the New World), 
‘ - (The Golden State), 


m1 LOUIS wa.tHE VIA THE THE [RON 


2 MOUNTAIN 
7. Route. 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 





For Illustrated ~“ Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Folders, Maps, etc., call on or address 
Company’s Agents, or the General Passenger Agent. 


S G. WARNER, 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 


W. B. DODDRIDGE, 
GENERAL MANAGER, 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
GEN'L PASS'R AND TICKET AGENT 


ST. LOUIS. 
BISSELL WILSON, District Passenger Agent, CHICAGO. 





ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 


MINNEAPOLIS 
aw? ST LOUIS RY 


BEST LINE 


ST LOUIS 
HOT SPRINGS 
CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
CALIFORNIA 


FOR LOW RATES 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 
ADORESS 
A.B.CUTTS 


MINNEAF 





Unsurpassed Facilities 

are offered to passengers traveling via the Nickel 
Plate Road to all points East. Parties arriving in 
Chicago in the morning via any of the Western roads 
can leave at 1:30 Pp. M., arrive at Cleveland the same 
evening at 11:30, Buffalo the following morning at 6 
o’clock and New York at 6:30 P. M., and Boston at 8:45 
P.M. Its rates are always the lowest. Its road-bed is 
perfect; a train service that is unapproachable and 
that affords all the comforts available in travel. 





THERE’S ONLY ONE RAILROAD 
That operates its trains on the famous block sys- 


tem between the Twin Cities, Milwaukeeand | 


Chicago; 


| That lights its trains by electricity throughout; 


That uses the celebrated electric berth reading 
lamp; 


| That runs four splendidly equipped passenger | 


trains every day from St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis through to Chicago, via Milwauk 2e; 


And that road is the 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, & ST. PAUL. 


It also operates steam-heated vestibuled trains, 


carrying the latest private compartment cars, 
library buffet smoking cars, and palace draw- 
ing-room sleepers. 


| Parlor cars, free reclining chair-cars and the 


very best dining-car service. 


For lowest rates toany point in the United States, 
Canada or Mexico, apply to ticket agents, or | 


address 
J. T. CONLEY, 


Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


NoTE.—Elegantly equipped trains from St. | 
Paul and Minneapolis through to Peoria, St. | 


Louis and Kansas City daily. 





“Reading.” 
said Lord Bacon, ‘maketh a full man.” 
is, a man of knowledge. Knowledge is power. 
Do you want to be powerful? 


braries. 


thirty to forty lines, compact, reliable and in- 


teresting, on geographical, scientific and his- | 
If you send your name and | 


torical subjects. 
address to W. J. C. Kenyon, G. F. and P. A., 
St. Paul, Minn,, one of these sheets will be 
sent to you every month during 1896. 

N. B.—The Burlington Route is the best 
line from St. Paul and Minneapolis to Chicago 
or St. Louis, 


That | 


Text-books | 
in school furnish knowledge, but they can | 
give only the skeleton. The flesh must be | 
put on by the teacher (or by reading), in the | 
way of illustration. To get this additional in- | 
formation one must read many special books, | 
which are not to be found outside of big li- | 
Each month the Burlington Route | 
issues a printed sheet containing articles of | 





The Saint Paul & Duluth R. R. 


DULUTH 
SHORT 


; 2 


The Popular route for all Classes of Travel 


TO DULUTH,— WEST SUPERIOR 


and all points in Northern Minnesota, offers the 
Traveler Unequaled Time and Service. 
Route of the famous 


‘‘Lake Superior Limited,” 
the Finest and Fastest Train in the Northwest. 


Night trains equipped with palatial sleeping 
cars, ready for occupancy in depots at all ter- 
minals after 9 P. M. daily. 


This line of railway reaches many of the charm- 


| ing resorts of Minnesota and traverses the most 


productive farm lands of the Northwestern 


| Country. 


For printed matter descriptive of this territory. 
write to the undersigned. 


A. B. PLOUGH, Vice-Pres’t and Gen’] Manager, 
HOPEWELL CLARKE, Land Commissioner, 
W.A. RUSSELL, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
8ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Smoke, read 


aod write, amid comfort and lux- 
ury in the Buffet Smoking Library 
Coach on “Northwestern Limited” 
via “The North-Western Line” leav- 
ing Minneapolis every night 7:30, 
St. Paul 8:10, arriving Milwaukee 
7;50 a. m., Chicago 9:30 a. m.,, 
This Coach has been truly termed 
“a club room on wheels,” and besides 
having alibrary of the best standard 
works and all the latest periodicals, 
has equipment for serving light re- 
freshments. Your Home agent will 
sell you tickets via this first-class 
line. For further information and 
Illustrated Folder, rree, please ad- 
dress T. W. Teasdale, General Pas- 


senger Agent, St. Paul. 
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THE SAN ATORIU MM 


Fiudson, Wis. 









(Under 

former | 
management 19 Miles 
was East of 
OLIvER bee 
WENDELL ne 
HOLMES ° . RK. 
Sanatorium.) 


One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 
Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
All Forms Of Treatment. Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED PHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Electric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; | 


ventilated by Steam Fan. A magnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 
delightful promenade. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 
For further information address 











L. MARR. O. KENZ. The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co. 


One of the youngest coal companies at the head of | 


Art Engraving Co.., the lakes has erected extensive docks at West Superi- 


or, where they handle their own productionof genuine | 
146 East Third St., 2d Floor. St. Pau, Minn, | Youghiogheny coal with the best grades of Hocking 
and anthracite, specially prepared for this market. 
——Designers and Photo Engravers. Large consumers and dealers are invited tocorrespond 
Perfect Half-Tone Plates.—— with them when in the market to buy. Address them 

— | at their main office at West Superior, Wis. 


JIGHT RUNNING Elk Laundry, 


(Pormerly MERRILL’S) 







THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 51 West Thira Street, St. Paul. 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq., N. Y., 











for our prize game, “‘ Blind Luck,” and Good dressers of either sex should avail themselves 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. | of our unexcelled facilities. 
j i P . . I 
The New Home Sewing Machine Co. Superior Work, Satisfactory Prices, Always Prompt. | 
ORANCE, MASS. . 

- @ 28 UNION SQUA eet Give us a trial and be convinced. 
CRICAG, se ATL ae = Telephone 268. 

iL. gost Ge” CAL ~ 





"tious FOR SALE BY tusa.1 


SORE EYES Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 





W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha st., St.Paul, Minn. | 


THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 





J. 1, GORE. 
P. H. HEFFRON. 


GORE’S 
Fire-Proof 
| HOTEL, 


| (EUROPEAN PLAN.) 


































N. D, LAUGHLIN, 
Manager. 


266-274 8. Clark st., 
CHICAGO. 


Rooms 75c perday and 3 
| upwards. 


Electric lightand steam q. oer 
heatinevery room. (/ABSOLW 




















A first-class Restau- 
| rant in connection. 
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LIFTON HOUSE, (Opposite Palmer), Chicago, Ills. 
GEO. CUMMINGS’ HOTEL CO., Proprietors. 
RATES: 
eg eT Oe Eee $2 to $8 per day. 
| European Plan...... eneseseconseedceecos $1 to $2 per day 
} Most centrally located hotel in Chicago. 
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DESIGNERS ~ ENGRAVEDS 
ILLUSTRATORS. 
ST.Paul 





We make a specialty 
of 
JIJustrated Catalogues 
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Prospecting is a time-honored occupation, and 
to it civilization owes a mighty debt. The pros- 
pector penetrates the desert regions of the 
Southwest, the rugged mountain districts to 
the North, and even the long winters of far- 
away Alaska have no terrors for him. Indians 
on the war-path have failed to keep him from 
following the exciting pursuit of gold-hunting. 
It becomes a passion; the dream is too sweet to 
ever again permit the work-a-day world to come 
between him and the chances of its realization. 
His energy, his ambition, his life, are sacrificed 
in the chase after the yellow goddess; and if, 
perchance, fortune is kind to him and he ‘‘makes 
a strike,’’ the chances are about one in a hun- 
dred that it will do him any good; for he will 
squander it in riotous living or relinquish it to 
the mining shark, and the following spring will 
see him, with pack-horse and a few weeks’ sup- 
plies, again “hitting the trail’’ for the mount- 
ains. 

For the past two years gold—particularly 
placer gold—has received more attention at the 
hands of the prospector than since the early 
days of California. The recent stagnation in 
business, which caused thousands of men to be 
thrown out of employment, gave prospecting a 
new impetus. To use an expression frequently 
heard, “the mountains are full of men.’? And 
it isan economical movement; for, on a pinch, 
a man can live on five dollars per month in the 
mountains during the summer. It keeps him 
busy until work can be had, and it has decided 
the question for many a man, whether to be or 
not to be—a tramp. Many of these recruits will 
find a charm in the free, independent life that 
will prevent their ever again descending to the 
humdrum existence of the laboring man. 

It is quite well-known among mining men 
that as many ‘‘finds’’ are made by green hands 
as by old prospectors. This is due to the fact 
that, while the tenderfoot will look anywhere 
for indications, the old miner has fixed notions 
and ideas and pays no attention to ground that 
does not resemble the surroundings of some 
paying mine with which he is acquainted. Too 
many men go the mountains thinking that they 
are prospecting, when, in fact, they are doing 





nothing but riding, camping, looking at 
country, and killing game out of season. Of 
this kind the inexperienced should beware, for 
he always knows of some rich ground—it usually 
‘prospects twenty-five cents to the pan”’ 
where in the mountains; and if you will furnish 
an outfit he will take you to the place, give you 
an interest in it, and work it with you. It is 
needless to say that the rich diggings never 
materialize, but the tenderfoot is successfully 
“worked” for a “‘grub-stake.’’ Another kind 
of prospector is one who works hard and con- 
scientiously—often spending weeks and months, 
and even years, in tracing indications to their 
source. This is only another form of the dis- 
I knew one man, a rancher in summer 
and miner in winter, who, working alone, had 
tunneled into solid rock one hundred and fifty 
feet, following a narrow seam of quartz. 

The latter part of April, not many years ago, 
saw the writer and one companion en route for 
the mountains of Central Idaho on a prospect- 
ing tour. I knew nothing whatever about the 
practical side of it, never had seen a placer 
‘“bar,’’ did not know what “ground sluicing”’ 
meant, and would not have knowna “‘sluice-box”’ 
had I seen one. I did not know that ‘quick’ 
was an abbreviation for quicksilver, nor that 
“wash”? meant gravel which at some time had 
been washed by a stream; nor had I ever seen a 
“clean-up,”’ nor a gold-pan in active service. In 
truth, I was a ‘‘tenderfoot.’’ My partner, Will, 
was a young man twenty-six years old, active, 
strong and energetic, a good worker, a splendid 
rifle-shot and an expert fisherman. He had had 
two summers’ experience in the mountains and 
said he intended to keep at it until he ‘struck 
it;’? he would work in the winter and take to 
the mountains in the summer. 

It was our intention to go to the South Fork 
of the Salmon River—in the center of the State 
and in the very heart of a great mountain dis- 
trict. Westopped, however, at the first range 
of mourttains, a spur of the Seven Devils, one 
hundred miles from the western border of the 
State, to examine a ‘“‘prospect’’ of which Will 
had heard the summer before. This was a 
piece of ground on the Middle Fork of the Wei- 


ease. 


ser and was located by ranchers who lived down | 


in the valley some miles away. The ground 


never had been thoroughly prospected, and we | 


had-made arrangements with the men to go 
and look at it with a view to buying. We 
stayed at a ranch two days waiting for the 
man who was to act as our guide to find his 
horses, which were running in the hills. Our 
guide was a living example of what a failure a 


some- | 


the | man becomes who is born white, but who has all 


the inclinations and the instincts of an Indian. 
Jim was a good hunter and a good shot, but he 
| Was a “game-hog’’ and a good-for-nothing gen- 
erally. He was a young man, tall, stoop- 
shouldered, flat-chested and thin-faced. His 
clothes were of the regulation kind—blue over- 
alls, and jumper to match, coarse shirt and 
cheap shoes. He always wore a broad, light- 
colored hat pulled down to his ears, and the hat 
took the same angle that his shoulders had. He 
wasas devoid of ambition asa mud-turtle—a fact 
that was indicated by the place in which he lived, 
The cabin was built of logs, roofed with shakes 
or large shingles split from pine or fir. There 
was but one room, and, though small, it 
large enough for the stove and bed, little else 
being inevidence. The roof had been extended 
to form a shed, which gave the cabin just the 
unfinished appearance necessary to match the 
surroundings; the stumps, the weeds, the hog- 
yard, the stable—all had the same expression 
that Jim and his clothes and his house had. As 
a matter of course, Jim was married! 





Was 


Does a 
man ever become so lazy, so shiftless, so utterly 
good-for-nothing, that he does not want some 
one to keep him company? 

Monday morning at six o’clock, Jim was at 
the ranch ready to start for the mountains. 
Besides his saddle-horse, he had a pack-horse 
to carry our blankets and a few days’ provisions. 
Will and I had not yet provided ourselves with 
horses for the summer, but the prospect of a 
twenty-mile walk, on a glorious spring morning, 
did not bother us. It was indeed a bright, 
beautiful morning, and the meadow-larks were 
singing gleefully in the sage-brush. The leaves 
of the quaking asp along the streams were just 
bursting forth; dozens of different kinds of 
flowers decked the roadside, and all nature 
seemed to have received a touch of hope and 
promise from the hand of Spring. We left the 
road, three miles from the ranch, and for two 
hours traveled over low hills which gradually 
increased in height until we reached an abrupt 
descent of several hundred feet to the valley of 
the Middle Fork. The hills, scantily covered 
with coarse grass and a species of sage-bush, 





were of lava formation; and, as every step was 
onthe broken lava, the sharp corners up, the 
walking was anything but easy. We descended 
into the narrow valley, but, owing to the 
roughness, we could not follow it to the point 
where we wished to go, so we had to make a de- 
tour of several-miles and cross another divide. 
Our trail was a gradual climb along the side of 





a mountain for three hours. The sun beat 
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down upon the brown lava rocks almost as hot 
asin July. The brightness of the spring had 
been left below, and the only signs of life 
were the big, blue grouse which frequently flew 
up with a fluttering of wings that almost 
startled the horses into a fast walk. We 
stopped for luncheon at a roaring mountain 
stream which emptied into the Middle Fork. 
Here we saw a man with a half-dozen salmon, 
of from eight to ten pounds each, which he had 
speared; they had come up all the way from the 
Columbia. 

By the middle of the afternoon we reached 
the top of the second divide and the edge of the 
timber. Here we turned to take a look at the 
valley we had left in the morning, and magnif- 
cent indeed was the view that spread out be- 
fore us! Looking over the hills below, the val- 
ley stretched out for miles in either direction 
meandering among the brown, barren hills, the 
dark-green alfalfa meadows and the trees illu- 
minating it so that the eye could trace it until 
lost among the mountains. On our right the 
snow-capped mountains ranged to the north- 
ward, finally merging into the Seven Devils. 

Three miles downhill, through timber and, 
part of the way, through snow-drifts, and we 


were at our destination. A small stream flow- 
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ed into the Middle Fork here, and between the 
streams was a log cabin that had been built by 
prospectors years before and occupied by trap- 
pers for several winters. On one side were high, 
grassy hills, while just back wasa thick growth 
of fir, tamarack, and pine; to the east was a 
beautiful little gulch—and here was where gold 
had been found. We camped in the cabin two 
days, while Will examined the ground as thor- 
oughly as possible in so brief a time. At one 
point in the little stream which flowed down 
the gulch, Will found ‘‘colors’’ enough to en- 
courage him in the belief that there must be 
gold in paying quantities near by. There was 
an old rocker here, but very little work had 
been done. This superficial prospecting was 
done by digging around in the stream and the 
bank and by panning the dirt. 
an iron pan made quite shallow, with sides at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. The manner of 
panning is quite simple, but requires some 
practice. The pan, having been filled with 
gravel, is held under the water and a rocking, 
circular motion given it; this wets the dirt 
thoroughly, floats off the lighter stuff and 
brings the coarser stones to the top, when they 
are scooped out with the hands. The pan is 
then lifted up and the same motion given it 
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“The next murning our packers left. and we were alune in the mountains,” 





The gold-pan is | 





for a few seconds, the water then being poured 


out. The surface of the sand is now washed 
off by dipping the pan and letting the water 
run out quickly. The principle of the work 
with the gold-pan depends upon the great spe- 
cific gravity of gold. The idea is to keep wash- 
ing off the lighter substances until nothing but 
the gold, and possibly a little black sand, re- 
mains; though it is not necessary to wash all of 
the sand out to see how many colors you have. 
The small particles of gold are called colors; 
the fine gold, or dust, ranges from almost im- 
perceptible pieces up to the size of a kernel of 
wheat; coarser than this is called heavy gold, or 
coarse gold. There is no rule regarding this, 
however. Fine gold—also called flor gold 

found in the bars of the Columbia and Snake 
rivers is flat, exceedingly thin, and therefore 
very light. Itis the most difficult of all gold 
to save. Various machines have been con- 
structed for this purpose, but have met with 
only moderate success. This gold is very de- 
ceptive, for a prospect in the pan looks big, 
owing toits being all surface and of little weight; 
and even old prospectors are often deceived. 

Before we could do any work it was necessary 
to go back to the valley and toa small town ten 
miles below the ranch, and get a supply of pro- 
visions. This we did, and, on the evening of 
the fourth day, we were back at the cabin with 
two weeks’ supplies, plenty of blankets, two 
pairs of rubber boots, and a pick and shovel each. 
We fixed up the cabin so that it was some pro- 
tection against the weather, made a thick bed of 
fir boughs, built a fire-place on the dirt floor, 
and were ready for work. The next morning 
our packers left, and we were alone in the mount- 
ains. Our first work was to enlarge and re- 
pair a ditch on the hill at the head of the gulch, 
about a mile above the cabin. This ditch was 
five hundred yards long and diverted a small 
stream into the gulch, so that a very good head 
of water could be had at that season—before 
the snows had gone from the mountains. Ex- 
cepting where the ground was stony or where 
roots had to be cut out, the digging was not dif- 
ficult, most of it being along the side of a hilland 
among the pines, where the soil wassandy. Yet, 
while the digging was not difficult for one who 
was a digger, the extent of my own experience 
in that honorable calling was when, during the 
summer vacations in my early youth, I would 
sometimes attempt, with hoe and rake, to sub- 
due the weeds in the paternal garden. In my 
early manhood I had expanded my lungs and 
hardened my muscles by the use of dumb-bells, 
clubs, and boxing; but none of these had brought 
me face to face with the laboring man, nor had 
I ever before taken an active interest in the 
eight-hour system, labor unions, and strikes. I 
never before realized what a great mistake 
Adam made; but, during the three days’ work 
on that ditch, I certainly earned my baking- 
powder bread—and made it, too!—in the most 
orthodox and approved manner. 

When the ditch was completed, we had a 
stream of one hundred inches of water flowing 
down the guich. In mining and irrigating 
countries, one hundred inches of water is the 
stream that will, with a six-inch pressure, flow 
through an aperture ten inches square. This 
gave us all the water we needed to start with, 
so the next day we began work in the gulch. 
The first thing to do was to find bed-rock, which 
is the foundation and, often, very near the sur- 
face. Frequently a false bed-rock is found, 
properly a hard-pan, which is sometimes mis- 
taken for bed-rock. Coarse gold almost invari- 
ably lies on or near bed-rock: in ten feet of 
gravel all the gold may lie within eighteen 
inches of it. Gold may lie above the false bed- 
rock, but if it does, the chances are that a much 
richer deposit will be found below it. Old 
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channels are often very rich; and in 
California, some which were covered 
by a flow of lava have paid well, though 
they had to be tunneled. 

On the morning after the ditch was 
completed we pulled on our hip-boots 
and, with pick and shovel, started up 
the gulch. Will decided that the best 
place to begin work was in the stream 
thirty rods or so below the old rocker. 
His idea was to cut down to the bed- 
rock, then work up the gulch; in this 
way we would have plenty of room for 
the ‘‘dump’’—the gravel and boulders 
which would be washed out. The 
channel was not more than three feet 
wide and two or three feet deep, and 
the banks were overgrown with bushes 
and fir-trees. In we went, and, after 
clearing out the sticks and logs fora 
few rods, we used the shovels and 
loosened the sand and gravel, which 
the water swept away. The deposit 
of gravel became much harder after 
about a foot had been washed out, so 
that it became necessary to use the 
picks. Picking and shoveling, throw- 
ing out the larger stones, we worked in 
the creek for over a week, at the end 
of which time we had a cut fifty yards 
long and four feet deep at the lower 
end and ten feet at the upperend. We 
had gone through the gravel and had 
penetrated several feet into the false 
bed-rock. At the head of the cut we 
came to a bank of clay that somewhat 
discouraged us; for clay is the bete noire 
of the placer miner, the gold adhering 
to it so that it cannot be saved. How- 
ever, there was a small body of gravel 
branching off at right angles just be- 
low the clay, which appeared to be the 
side of an old channel, and, as this 
prospected quite well, Will thought it 
would lead to something better back 
in the bank. 

Our provisions were now getting 
low, and, as we wished to continue the 
prospecting, it was decided that I 
should go to the valley and have enough brought 


in to last four weeks. I started the next morn- | 


ing, and, although it was the middle of May, 
the nights were cold in the mountains and I 
walked rapidly to keep warm. As the sun rose 
higher, nature began to thaw out. The birds 
chirped merrily in the trees—and the bushes, 
and the earth, glistened in their thin coating 
of frost as though they, too, were awakening. 
And as, from a hill-top, I looked back over the 
beautiful gulches, the rolling hills, the magnifi- 
cent forests and the snow-topped mountains be- 
yond, and felt the effect of the bracing morning 
air, I realized some of the fascinations of the 
prospector’s life and, at that moment, could 
almost have said good-bye to the world and 
have taken up my abode with nature in the 
wilderness. 

It was a hard and tiresome walk after leay- 
ing the timber. I made no attempt to follow 
the trail, but just took a straight course over 
the hills and reached the ranch in the middle 
of the afternoon, worn outandlame. The next 
day the necessary purchases were made, and on 
the following morning Jim was on hand with 
his pack-horse and an extra saddle-horse for me 

the walk having lamed my knees so badly 
that walking back was out of the question. 
Jim’s father accompanied him, for they in- 
tended to go to some warm springs—a deer-lick 

a few miles above camp in hopes of killing a 
buck. We were soon in the saddle and rapidly 
crossing the hills; it was a quick trip in, and 
camp was reached shortly_after_noon. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Afcer dinner, Jim andjhis father went on up 
the Middle Fork to the lick, and I went up the 
gulch to see what Will had been doing. 

‘Hello, Roll! You’re back early,”’ 
me from an immense hole by the side of the 
creek, at the upper end of the cut. 

‘Hello, Will! Where did all that hole come 
from?’’ I answered. 

The hole was ten or twelve feet deep and 
twenty feet in diameter. 

‘**Pretty good hole, isn’t it?’ he replied. ‘‘After 


greeted 





you left I thought I’d find out whether there | 


was an old channel out in the bank or not; so I 
run a ditch around here and turned the creek 
in. After I had a good, deep cut, the banks began 
caving, and I guess *twould have run the whole 
hill away if I hadn’t turned the water off.”’ 

‘How about that body of gravel?’’ I asked. 

‘Well, I’m afraid it isn’t part of a channel. 
It dipped back in the bank, but has about 
played out. Say! what are we going to have 
for supper? I’ve had nothing but bread and 
beans to eat today.” 

‘*How’d ham and eggs strike you, William?”’ 

“Gosh! You didn’t bring any eggs, did you?” 

‘Yes, I did. I had the boy in the store pack 
ten dozen with plenty of oats in a box, and we 
put the box on top of the pack and I don’t be- 
lieve there’s an egg broken.”’ 

‘Good for you, old boy! Let’s go down to the 
cabin; I don’t believe there’s any use in work- 
ing this hole any longer, anyway. In the morn- 
ing we'll take a look upon that ridge, just 
across the gulch.”’ 





“The water-was brought from way up on the meuntain,“and at one-point had\to be fumed around the side of a precipice.” 


“All right, we’ll put in the rest of the after- 
noon in cooking.”’ 

We were soon at the cabin and Will took an 
inventory somewhat as follows: Twenty pounds 
of oatmeal, ten pounds evaporated apples, fif- 
peaches, four sacks flour, one 
ham, one box eggs and two 


teen pounds 
twenty-pound 
pounds of tobacco. 

“TDidn’t forget a thing, did you? All right; 
[’ll let you go again.”’ 

“Not until my knees limber up alittle, I 
hope. If you will cut up a lot of wood,” I con- 
tinued, ‘‘I’ll put on a kettle of beans and stew 
some dried fruit.’’ 

“Tt’s a go; and if you will do the baking to- 
night I’ll cut enough wood to last for a week!” 
It was our custom to bake but once a day, 
right after supper,—using two frying-pans; and 
that was the only part of camp-work that Will 
complained of.. The pots were soon bubbling 
merrily over the fire, and Will’s ax was mak- 
ing the chips fly in a way that made me envy 
him his strength. He would swing the ax with 
an ease that was really graceful, and it would 
sink into the wood to a depth that showed the 
remarkable strength that propelled it. For 
years Will had used as much ‘tobacco as he 
could—and not sit up nights, drank six cups of 
coffee daily, exposed himself in all manners of 
ways, and could sleep eight or ten hours every 
night with a peacefulness that was as provok- 

ing to the restless as it was healthful to him. 

‘‘Breakf-a-s-t!” I called, next morning, ‘It’s 
6:30, Will; hustle out of there!” 
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“Allright. These cold nights make a fellow 
sleep,’’ my partner remarked as he crawled out 
of the blankets. 

After breakfast Will said: ‘‘We shall need 
more water, soon, sol think we'd better go up 
on the mountain above our ditch and survey 
fora new ditch from the next stream. It’s a 
mile from that stream down to our ditch, but I 
think by ditching four or five hundred yards 
wecan run it into a gulch that will bring it 
right down.” 

‘What have you to survey with?” 

“Oh, LT have the whole business up by the 
ditch. It’s the thing the other fellows used to 
lay out their ditch: a little rough, but ‘twill 


1 asked. 


do.” 

Taking the ax we went up the hill to the 
ditch, and there Will stopped for his level. I 
looked at it curiously, but asked no questions. 
It was simply two poles, eight feet in length, 
nailed together at one end and held in place by 
a cross-piece—like the letter A with the feet 
spread wide apart. We went on to the stream 
above, and, after looking over the ground to see 
where the easiest grade would be, began the 
survey. Will took a string from his pocket and 
tied it to the crotch, then fastened his knife to 
the lower end, and had a plumb-line. The 
cross-piece was notched at the center. The 
feet of the triangle resting on the ground so 
that the string hung in the notch, showed that 
the ground was level; when the string hung 
forward of the notch one-eighth of an inch, the 
incline was right for the ditch, and on that 
grade we worked. Will carried the level and I 
drove the stakes every two rods. Through the 
open timber the work was easy, but for a hun- 
dred yards the ditch would run through a laurel 
thicket and a path had to be cut. By noon, 
the survey was completed and we found that 
we had four hundred yards of ditch to dig. 

It was so far from camp, however, that we 
did not begin on it until the following morning, 
when we again went up—this time with picks, 
shovels and luncheon. We carried the coffee- 
pot and, at noon, kindled a little fire, boiled the 
coffee and enjoyed our simple fare with appe- 
tites better adapted to quantity than quality. 
The earth was still moist from the spring rains, 
so the digging progressed rapidly and in four 
days the ditch was completed and the second 
stream turned in. 

The ridge just across the gulch from where 
we had been working was long and narrow and 
not very high; it was a continuation of the hill 
above it and, on the further side, was quite 
abrupt. Here the bed-rock was exposed, and a 
close examination showed a layer of gravel 
thereon. Sinking a few holes at different 
points on the ridge, the gravel was shown to be 
of considerable area and, though the colors were 
fine, it prospected fairly well. We decided to 
run a cut down the ridge and then cross-cut it. 
This was done easily, for the fall of the gulch 
was so great that, by going up a short distance, 
the stream was diverted along the side of the 
hill and right down over the ridge. A cross-cut 
was made over the steep side near where the 
bed-rock showed, and, after the soft earth and 
loose gravel were washed out, we worked in the 
water with the picks. The fall was so great 
that everything but the large stones was car- 
ried away by the water. Working back into 
the ridge, we cut through an old channel ten or 
twelve feet wide and three feet deep; the wash 
was white quartz, almost round, and worn very 


smooth by the action of the waters many ages | 


ago. Every pan of dirt showed from ten to 
twenty colors—fine, but round and heavy. 
There was very little black sand,—usually found 
in abundance,—but great quantities of small 
and brilliant garnets and bright, yellow sand. 


and gave considerable annoyance in panning. 
Will believed that, with sluice-boxes, we could 
make this channel pay fairly well; so, one eve- 
ning after supper, we talked the situation over 
and decided to bring in provisions enough to 
last a few weeks longer, some lumber to build 
boxes, and then prospect until we found some- 
thing or made up our minds to give it up. 

Our second lot of provisions was getting low, 
so Will said he would start for the valley in the 
morning. He started early, and returned about 
the evening of the third day. Besides two 
packers, he was accompanied by two hunters 
who were going up to the deer-lick and by two 
prospectors who intended to camp near us fora 
few days. It wasa jolly camp that night; we 
built a big fire in front of the cabin and sat up 
late, exchanging experiences and telling what 
we would do when we struck it rich and had 
gold to throw at the birds, as one of the pros- 
pectors expressed himself. 

On the morning following the hunters went 
up the river, the packers back to the valley, and 
we four prospectors remained. 

Will and I continued our work on the ridge 

Will working on the boxes in the evenings 
until they were finished. These were four in 
number, six feet long by eighteen inches square, 
and open at the top. They were piled in the 
cabin until we should be ready for them, for we 
still had a half-day’s work enlarging the ditch 
at the head of the gulch. We started up in the 
morning, our friends accompanying us, as they 
had come over from their camp, only a few rods 
away. 

We had been at work about an hour when I 
heard a popping and snapping down in the 
guich toward the cabin. It sounded like a 
bunch of fire-crackers, and I smiled at the idea. 
Then another thought came to my mind that 
made me start hurriedly to the brow of the 
hill. The guich lay before me—a few hundred 


feet deep and amile long. Half a mile away, 


where the cabin ought to be, a column of black 
smoke was rolling up through the tree-tops! 
Rushing over to where Will was at work, I told 
him that the cabin was on fire. Down the hill, 
through the brush, over logs and ditches, we 
went ata fast run. It was fully a mile by the 
trail, but we were not many minutes in cover- 
ing the distance. We couldn't see the cabin 
until within a hundred yards of it; but what a 
greeting awaited us! Just the log walls, and 
they were all in flames. 

Will stopped and I sat down on a log. What 
was the use of saying anything? Our provis- 
ions, clothing, bedding, rifle,—it was the car- 
tridges I had heard,—lumber, all gone in an 
hour, and we twenty miles from anywhere! 

There was but one of two things to do: either 
quit, or get another outfit, and we decided on the 
latter. We went back to work and finished the 
ditch by noon. Our friends, who had gone fur- 
ther up in the morning, now came along and 
we went down and had dinner with them. We 


also arranged with them for the use of their 


horses, and one of the men agreed to go with 
me; so that by two o’clock we were in the sad- 
dle and on our way to the valley. On the aft- 
ernoon of the third day we were back with a 
complete outfit, from coffee-pot up. We had to 
leave the lumber, however, several miles back 
at the top of a high hill. Will and the other 


| men went after it in the morning and dragged 


it to camp, for it was very difficult to pack 
through the timber. 

Our new camp was up the gulch some dis- 
tance from the old cabin—a pretty little nook 


| at the foot of a grassy hill and surrounded by 


beautiful fir-trees. I had brought in a seven 
by seven tent, just large enough for two to 
sleep in. It was the only thing to be had in 


Both sand and garnets were extremely heavy | the valley; so nearly everything had to be hung 








up on trees. As it was now the middleof June, 
there was little danger of rains. It was raining 
the day I came in, but after that it rained but 
once all summer. 

New boxes were made and riffles to put in 
them. Riffles were made from strips one inch 
by three inches, and thirty inches long. These 
were fastened together by strips across the 
ends, and spaces were left one inch wide. When 
the gravel is washed through the boxes the rif- 
fles become filled with sand, but the gold, al- 
ways going downward, is stopped by the riffles 
and works to the bottom of the boxes. Quick- 
silver is poured in after the boxes have been 
placed and as soon as the riffles are filled, and 
this at once works down and, when the ‘‘clean- 
up” is being made, runs about all over the bot- 
tom and picks up every particle of gold that it 
touches. In some localities, though, the gold 
seems to be coated with some substance which 
prevents itsreadily amalgamating. <A clean-up 
is made by first carefully washing down the 
race at the head of the boxes, for gold will 
lodge in every little crack and crevice; then by 
lifting out the first rifle and washing the sand 
over the other riffles; then by raising the second 
riffle and washing most of the sand out. The 
sand that is left in, first shutting off most of 
the water, is carefully shoveled into the gold- 
pan and panned out. Most of the gold will be 
found in the first two boxes, so the others are 
not cleaned often. The gold will be adhering 
to the quicksilver, and now looks like silver. 
The ‘‘quick”’ is then squeezed through a_ piece 
of buckskin or closely-woven cloth; the gold re- 
mains and is called amalgamate; a small quan- 
tity is calleda ‘*button.’’ This may be retorted 
by placing it on a shovel or inthe pan and 
holding it overa tire. When quite hot, the quick- 
silver evaporates, leaving the yellow gold; but 
its color has changed to more of an old-gold 
appearance. The particles of gold still adhere 
to one another, unless roughly handled. Amal- 
gamate gold loses very materially in weight on 
being melted down; ours lost fourteen per cent. 
Gold-dust varies in value, ranging from twelve 
to twenty dollars an ounce; sixteen or seventeen 
dollars per ounce is considered good gold. 

The boxes were carried up on the ridge and 
placed on the bed-rock at the lower end of our cut. 
We then worked for several days in the old chan- 
nel with pick and shovel, the gravel all being car- 
ried by the water down through the cut and over 
the riffles. Theclean-up was a disappointment. 
We moved the boxes over to the other side of the 
ridge, where we had found some gravel that 
prospected well, and worked a few days there: 
but the paying ground proved to be only a 
small pocket. Then we went down in the 
gulch again, above where we had worked first. 
Atone place in the stream, bed-rock was found 
only six inches from the surface of the gravel, 
and near here some quite coarse gold was 
panned out—pieces from a few cents to fifty 
and sixty cents in value. After several weeks’ 
hard work, however, this piece of ground also 
proved to be a pocket, for the good ground was 
but a rod square. We then made a cut, down 
the middle of the gulch, fifty yards or more 
long, eight to ten feet deep and three feet wide. 
We found the channel of a stream six feet be- 
low the surface, distinctly marked, thirty feet 
wide and four feet deep in the middle. The 
gravel was somewhat different from that on 
the ridge, and contained, some very large bould- 
ers, but not much gold. The little stream now 
flowing down the gulch is not more than three 
feet across. 

Had we been able to trace the coarse gold to 
its source, we would have found some very rich 
ground; and herein lies one of the great fasci- 
nations of gold-hunting, for the future is illu- 
mined by just such brilliant chances. 
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One day we took a little excursion 





over the range to a mining-camp where 
they were working with pipes—hy— | 
draulic mining. There were two pipes | 
witha tremendous pressure. The water 
was brought from way up on the 
mountain, and at one point had to be 
flumed around the side of a precipice. 
The force of the water from the pipes 
was so great that a gravel-bank would 
melt away before it like a snow-drift, 
and boulders weighing two hundred 
pounds or more were washed out as 
though they were cobble-stones. Pipes 
are always used in placer mining when 
sufficient pressure can be had: many 
bars on the Snake River are worked 
with water which is taken from the 
river by means of water-wheels. 

We had now been in the mountains 
hearly four months. The streams were 
getting low, we had made no important 
discoveries, and the fall rains would 
so we decided to quit for 
the summer. I walked down to the 
valley, sent ina packer and horses, and 
in four days we were at the railroad; 
but, lingering around in our brains or 
minds or somewhere, was a feeling 
that we had been working very close to 
a rich gold deposit—-which we might 
have found had we stayed a little 
longer. 


soon begin; 





GOLD BENEATH THE LAVA IN IDAHO. 


The great lava-flow covers a section 
of country in Idaho four hundred miles 
in length by forty to sixty miles in 
width. It lies in the southeastern 
part of the State, on and along the 
course of the Snake River, and mostly 
on the north side of that stream. 

After flooding the great plain lying 
to the southward, says the correspond- 
ent of an Eastern scientific journal, 
the lava turned and flowed backward 
to the north. There it flowed into the 
mouths of the valleys lying between 
the foot-hills, filling all the streams 
that flowed out toward the south. The 
streams thus checked and dammed 
presently found passages beneath the 
porous lava, and now flow under it from 
thirty to fifty miles, to reappear as 
large springs or to burst forth in cascades and 
tumble down the walls of basalt that border 
Snake River. On the line of the back flow, up 
toward the northern foot-hills, lies the most 
ragged and forbidding portion of the great lava 
plain. 

These lava-flows covered rivers, creeks, can- 
yons, valleys, and even basin regions filled with 
low hills. Many of the streams, gulches, flats, 
and basins in the country surrounding the lava- 
covered section on all sides, have been wonder- 
fully rich in gold, wherefore it is reasonable to 
suppose that many of those covered by the lava 
are also rich in the same way. 

The Snake or Shoshone forms the great center 
of the Idaho River system. It has a course 
of 850 miles within the State, and, with its 
branches, drains nearly the whole country. The 
Clearwater, the Salmon, the Weiser, the Fay- 
ette, the Boise, the Lemhi, the Owyhee, and 
other rivers tributary to the Snake, were won- 
derfully rich in gold. The Yankee fork of the 
Salmon and many other creeks were exceedingly 
rich in the yellow metal. Rich placers were 
found in the streams that formed the Boise 
River, in 1862; in the year following in the trib- 
utaries of the Owyhee and in many other places. 


The valleys of the Weiser and Fayette, consti- | 











tuting what was known as the ‘Boise Basin,” 
was one of the richest placer regions ever found. 

What are called basins in Idaho are not bowl- 
shaped depressions, as many suppose, but are 
sections of low country surrounded by large 
mountains. Within the basins are many hills 
and creeks. The Florence Basin was astound- 
ingly rich, and many others were little behind 
it-as producers. Prior to 1868 these basins and 
other surface diggings in little flats and on 
gulches produced $45,000,000. Up to 1873, by 
which time most of the famous placers had 
been worked, the yield from the surface dig- 
gings amounted to $75,000,000. Then began the 
rich discoveries in quartz, but placer mining is 
still continued and occasionally rich finds are 
made. 

From what has been said of the rich deposits 
of gold in the basins, valleys, gulches, flats and 
streams of Idaho, it is reasonable to suppose 
that, under the great lava-flow covering an im- 
mense area—not less than 20,000 square miles 
in the heart of the auriferous region, must lie 
many exceedingly rich deposits of gold. 

The gold placers of both California and Idaho 
are countless ages older than the lava-flows. In 
California, the channels of the ancient rivers 
beneath the lava are much richer than those of 





“The force of the water from the pipes was so great that a gravel-bank would melt away before it like a snow-drift.” 


the modern rivers and placers. This is because 
the channels of the ancient rivers had served as 
bed-rock sluices for untold ages before the dis- 
turbing lava-flows began. The present rivers 
of California received the greater part of their 
gold by cutting across and carrying away great 
sections of the rich channels of the ancient 
rivers. 


THE ABUSE OF THE TERM ‘“‘BLIZZARD.”’ 





Perhaps no word is more frequently misused 
than the word “blizzard,’’ says the Dickinson 
N. D.) Press. The indiscriminate use of the 
term to designate anything and everything ex- 
cept bright, pleasant weather, is a great disad- 
vantage to the State. The word was coined to 
signify a storm of sleet or frost accompanied by 
wind and cold. Tothe average Easterner the 
word conveys an idea of something worse than 
is ever known out of Dakota. When we have 
snow, let us call it snow; when a cold wind 
blows, call it a cold wind; and when a blizzard 
afflicts us, call ita blizzard; but do not let us 
make people outside the State think that a 
*Dakokota blizzard” is always with us. They 
are few and far between, it being a fact that no 
section of the country is visited by them less 
frequently. 
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REMINISCENCES 





It was in March, 1844, that I received my ap- 
pointment to a cadetship at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, and on the 
tth day of June I left my old Kentucky home, 
destined for that institution of learning. 1 
never had been beyond the limits of my native 
State. never had seen a soldier, and was wholly 
ignorant of the duties that would be required of 
meat the Academy and of those which would fol- 
low my graduation should | be so fortunate as 
to master all the arts and sciences required by 
that institution. I never had attended any 
but the ordinary country school, whose curricu- 
lum embraced reading, writing, spelling and 
arithmetic only; but upon those subjects | was 
well prepared, and, as it was upon them that 
my examination for admission depended, | felt 
reasonably certain that I should pass my first 
examination. 

While on the steamboat en rowe from Louis- 
ville to Wheeling, my inexperience was noticed 
by Mr. J. A. Jaquis, of Poseyville, Indiana, who 
was on his way East to purchase his fall stock 
of goods. He took me under his fatherly care 
and protection, and I never shall forget his 
great kindness. 

Aftera long and tedious voyage we reached 
Wheeling, where we were compelled to remain 
over night, as the stage to Cumberland, the 
western terminus of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, did not leave till 8 o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning. Mr. Jaquis invited me to accom- 
pany him to the theater. I cannot recall the 
play, but the afterpiece was very vividly im- 
pressed upon my mind. It represented a ship 
in a storm. The winds howled piteously 
through the rigging, and the waves rolled high 
and beat against the vessel furiously. Light- 
ning flashed and thunder roared. Suddenly the 
vessel was struck and set on fire. As this was 
the closing scene, the boys made a rush for the 
door and that made me believe that it wasa 
real fire; and so I, too, started for the door, 
climbing over men, women, and children. I 
heard some one say, “Stop him! he is crazy.”’ I 
did not stop to argue the question, however, 
but continued my way out as rapidly as possible 
and did not feel safe until 1 had returned to 
the hotel, where I related my hair-breadth es- 
cape from the burning theater. This was my 
first visit to a theater,—which I had been 
taught to believe was the very gate of hell. I 
had been afraid to go inside of one for fear 
his satanic majesty might adopt me as his own 
and retain me as one of his permanent boarders. 

At Cumberland, I boarded the first railroad 
train I had ever seen. The streams along the 
line had not been bridged, and we were aroused 
at regular intervals to change to a ferry-boat 
and then to the cars again. When we reached 
the relay house I separated from my friend Ja- 
quis,—he going on to New York, while I took the 
train for Washington City, where, through the 
kindness of the congressman by whom I had 
been appointed, I was permitted to witness 
Morse’s first experiments with his telegraph 


over the only line in the United States, the one | 
between Washington and Baltimore. On the | 
| of a soldier until 1 was about ready to @rop, I 


day following I left for New York and was soon 


By Gen. R. W. Johnson, U.S.A. 
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OF CADET LIFE. 


on board of the Hudson River packet. When I 
went to the oftice to pay my fare, I was told 
that it was six shillings. In Kentucky, I knew 
that six shillings made a dollar, and I supposed 
that it was the same everywhere; so I laid down 
a dollar and walked away. The clerk did not 
return to me the two shillings overpaid, and he 
still owes me that amount with interest cover- 
ing a period exceeding fifty-one years and which 
amounts to about $5.00. 

| arrived at West Point on June 19. I had 
read in the papers that General Scott was there, 
and I was anxious tosee the old hero of Lundy’s 
Lane. As lI reached the plain, the band was 
playing in front of the quarters of the superin- 
tendent, while the drum-major exercised him- 
self by whirling his large baton. His uniform 
was so gaudy that I supposed he could be no 
other than the old, war-worn veteran I had so 
long desired to see. I went on to the hotel in- 
tending to remain there fora few days to enable 
me to take in the situation, but I was soon rec- 
ognized as a candidate for admission and was 
hurried off to report to the adjutant. He was 
represented by Timothy O’Maher, a kind old 
Irish gentleman who held his place for more 
than a half-century. It was his duty to take 
the names of the new cadets and to deprive them 
of any loose change which they might have in 
their possession. So he “held me up,” as it 
were, took every cent from me, and then sent 
me under escort to the sutler’s store, where I was 
furnished with a complete outfit: for juvenile 
military housekeeping. This having been done, 
I was conducted to the cadet barracks to report 
to the cadet officer who had charge of the 
plebes. Here I hoped to receive a friendly 
greeting, but imagine my surprise when a tall, 
straight, stern-looking young man in cadet uni- 
form said to me: 

“How dare you come into an officer’s quarters 
without removing your hat! Are you from the 
back woods?”’ 

After removing my head-gear, he said: 

‘Place yourself in the position of a soldier. 

I knew no more about the position of a soldier 
than I did of strategy or grand tactics. With- 
out giving me time to confess my ignorance, he 
yelled out: 

‘*Heels on the same line; toes turned out in 
an angle of forty-five degrees; head erect; chin 
drawn in; arms hanging naturally at the side, 
little fingers resting against the seams of the 
trousers!” etc., ete. 

Just how I got-into the position I do not know, 
but L suppose I must have done so; for, from that 
day to this, I have never forgotten the uncom- 
fortable position I occupied while confronting 
that austere son of Mars. He asked me many 
questions foreign to the military profession, 
such as: 

“Is your father living or dead? Did your 
mamma come on with you? Has your sweet- 


| heart red hair and eyes? Have you heard from 


her since you left your home in the backwoods? 
When do you expect to get married?”’ 

Many other questions were fired at me in rapid 
succession, and, after maintaining the position 








was sent toa room and turned loose therein 
with a lot of youngsters who had just previously 
passed through the ordeal of taking the position 
of a soldier. Notwoof us knew each other; 
all were from different parts of the country; 
and the only thought in common to us was one 
of disgust at our reception and a determination 
to resign and go home just as soon as we could 
get the consent of our parents or guardians! 

That evening we were turned out for squad 
drill. I was placed in asquad under the in- 
struction of Cadet R. B. Ayers, then just emerg- 
ing from his plebeship, and the prospect of his 
promotion to the rank of corporal seemed ‘to 
inflate him with pride and vanity and puff him 
up with pomposity!’’ I was awkward, and 
while the other members of the squad were 
permitted to stand at ease, he gave me some 
extra lessons in the position of the soldier and 
his facings. I felt very much disposed to give 
him a lesson or so in actual war, but I did not 
know his rank, and feared that if I attempted 
it I might terminate my military career; so I 
controlled my temper. This same Ayers was 
the brave, gallant and highly distinguished 
General Ayers in the Civil War. 

When the new cadets had all reported, they 
were organized into sections for instruction in 
arithmetic, etc., pending their examination by 
the Academic Board. These sections were 
placed under cadets who had been at the acad- 
emy one year, and they had their own fun with 
the poor, disheartened plebes. I was in Beltz- 
hoover’s class, and he sent me to the blackboard 
to work out this problem: 

“If the brim of a man’s hat be nine inches 
broad, how long should the skirt of his coat be?’’ 

Another profound question was asked of the 
one who sat next to me: 

“In case of a black squall on a canal, would 
the captain be justified in takinga reef in the 
stove-pipe without consulting the cook?” 

Another plebe was sent to the board to add 
two and two: His reply wasprompt: ‘Four.’ 

‘*How do you know?” asked Beltzhoover. 

After some argument on the subject, the 
plebe replied: 

“IT do not know the modus operandi.”’ 

**“Modus who?’’ asked Beltzhoover; ‘‘there is 
no such a professor at the academy.”’ 

In this way the hour was consumed, the sec- 
tion dismissed, and we returned to our quarters. 
Day after day this farce was continued until 
we were called up for examination by the Aca- 
demic Board. Of course, there was not time to 
examine an applicant very minutely in arith- 
metic, soan example was given to each and 
a number of questions asked to ascertain the 
familiarity of the victim with the general sub- 
ject. A single mistake caused the rejection of 
the one making it. The example given to me 
was this: 

“Tf one bushel of wheat costs five-sevenths of 
a dollar, what will three-eighths of a bushel 
cost?”’ 

I placed the work on the blackboard promptly 
and faced the examining board, ready to recite. 
Not being called on at once, and becoming 
abashed at the sight of the professors and 
their epauletted assistants, I faced the black- 
board again and went over my work. Finding 
a mistake, I corrected it and thus prevented my 
rejection. Qne of the candidates in my class 
was a tall, handsome young fellow from Tennes- 
see. He failed to pass the examination, and I 
saw him weeping. Supposing that his tears 
were called forth by his failure, I attempted to 
console him by telling him that he could get a 
good education elsewhere, whereupon he said: 
‘"Phat’s not what’s the matter; I don’t know 
the way home!”’ He was a little more unsophis- 
ticated than I was, and it gave me more confi- 
dence in myself, 
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In a few days we went into camp. 
oppressively hot day, and, about the time the 
tents were up, rain began to fall in torrents; so 
the plebes in company A were hurried into one 
tent, with their blankets and other baggage. 
The cadets of that day will remember the pe- 
culiar odor which came from our blankets in 
damp weather. Whew! I can almost smell it 
now. Over in Wisconsin some 
man has opened a skunk-farm, and I am sure 
that I would just as soon reside in the midst 
thereof as to be shut up ina tent, on a rainy 


It was an 


enterprising | 


day, with a number of blankets such as were is- | 


sued to the cadets in the long ago. The camp 


was knownas Camp Porter, in honor of the Sec- | 


retary of War. 
ior cadet captain, and it was his duty to march 
the battalion to and from the mess hall. It 
was several weeks before I learned that he was 
not the Secretary of War. I was too proud to 
confess my ignorance by asking for information, 
and so blundered along “learning the ropes”’ by 
experience. 

IL soon learned the position of a soldier, and 
terminated my connection with the academy 
as Captain of the same company that I joined 
as a disheartened and disgusted plebe. 





MAJOR-GENERAL R. W. JOHNSON. 


Major-General Richard W. Johnson, A. B., A. M., was 
born in Livingston County, Ky., Feb. 7, 1827. He grad- 
uated from the U.S. Military Academy in 1849 and en- 
tered the army as brevet second lieutenant of infantry. 
He was transferred to the cavalry, and obtained his 
first lieutenancy, in 1855, was promoted to be captain 
in 1857, and became a major in 1862 —havingin the mean- 
time seen much service in Indian campaigns. In Oct., 


1861, he was appointed brigader-general of volunteers. | 


He was in command of a division of infantry at Stone 
River, Liberty Gap, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, 


and in all the battles on the line of march from Nash- | 


ville to New Hope Church, near Atlanta, Ga., where he 
was wounded severely. He subsequently commanded 
a division of cavalry at the battle of Nashville and in 
the pursuit of the enemy through Tennessee. For gal- 
lant conduct in the field, he received successive brevets 
from lieutenant-colonel to major-general U.S.A. He 
retired on the full rank of major-general in Oct., 
1867,0n account of wounds received at New Hope 
Church. A subsequent law of Congress, retiring offi- 
cers on rank actually held at the time of disability, 
reduced him to the rank of brigader-general. General 
Johnson was military professor in the universities of 
Missouri and Minnesota in 1868-69 and in 1869-70 re- 
spectively, and he was the Democratic candidate for 
governor of Minnesota in 1881, Today he still livesa 
useful life in the city of St. Paul, where he numbers 
his friends by thousands and where he is honored 
and will continue to be honored until the day of his 
death.—Ep. 


Fitz John Porter was the sen- | 








A PEN SKETCH OF A NOTED MOUNTAIN. 


I really think that the city of Tacoma is lo- 
cated in the very heart of the most wondrously 
beautiful region in the world! Blizzards, 
storms and cyclones are utterly unknown, and 
the midwinter climate is soft and serene. The 
vast mountains to the west and east protect it 
from the violence of the winds, while Puget 
Sound—that most beautiful of seas!—renders it 
easily approachable by ships and commerce. 

It is to the mountains of this country, how- 
ever, that 1 would direct attention. It 
at noon on the 20th of December, 1895, that I 
saw them ina mood that was so supremely 
beautiful that they filled me with a strange 
longing to picture what I saw. The mists of 
a mid-December day were slowly dissolving in 
the arder of the noonday sun. The sun itself 
was obscured behind masses of fleecy clouds: 
and here and there, like an army in retreat, a 
snowy cloud kept creeping along the mountain- 
side. But, save for these retreating clouds, 
the forests, mountains and snowy peaks stood 
out in full splendor of vision. The Cascade 
Mountains were outlined against asky so exquis- 
itely: blue that it fairly took one’s breath away; 
and between this blue and the fleecy clouds 
that veiled the sun, were streaming masses of 
gorgeous rose and golden-colored clouds. This 
exquisite setting served toexhibit with greater 
clearness the magnificent variety and beauty 
of the Cascades. There were the vast pine for- 
ests that crowd those deep, dark valleys and 
cover the hills—like a shadow of God; and, 
higher still, were ten thousand lofty peaks 
capped with eternal snow. High above all, 
mingling with the clouds and sky, stamped 
with a magnificence that is sublime and a mas- 
sive beauty which human language is utterly 
incapable of portraying, Mount Rainier towers 
in solitary and unrivaled grandeur. 


was 


I had seen Rainier before and in many a 
mood, but never had I seen it so wondrously 
beautiful as it was in the noon of this Decem- 
ber day, with its background of blue and gold 
and fleecy clouds. I have seen the lovely sum- 
mer dawn come skipping over its lesser hills, 
and I have seen it when the glorious morning 
kissed its haughty brow. I have seen the set- 
ting sun fling its resplendent purple beams up- 
on the eternal snows that clothe it, and I have 
seen the mountain wierdly life-like in response 
to the dying sun’s farewell. I have seen it, also, 
when the cold, fruitless moon rose above its 
brow in full autumn splendor and flung its pale, 
reflected beams upon its eternal 
this midwinter vision of Rainier 
surpass aught I have ever yet beheld. 

The Indians were wont to call this mountain 
“Tahoma,’’ which signifies ‘‘Cherishing 
Breast.”’ To their savage conception the mount- 
ain was a divinity of unrivaled beneficence 
and beauty. The torrent that leaped the rocks 
and cut the canyons in the hills, was born 
amid its glaciers. The beautiful rivers that 
meandered through the primeval forests of this 
delicious land and afforded the savage boundless 
opportunities for sport and hunting, had the 
same prolific source. To the savage, all the life 
and energy and music of this Western land were 
born of Tahoma, for she was the source and 
mother of all good things. It was a beautiful 
superstition, one which the pale-faced stranger 
who came to usurp the red man’s sway might 
have respected; but the first white men who 
sailed the waters of Puget Sound had little 
thought for either the lives or superstitions of 
the Indian. They found themselves in the 
midst of a lovely and enchanting region. <A 
thousand wooded isles dotted the narrow sea 
of Puget Sound, and the tide that laved the 
lonely shores was darkened with the shadows 


snows; but 


seems to 


of lofty pines and cedars more ancient than 
| Christianity itself. The stranger could see an 
occasional Indian stealing round a headland in 
his lonely skiff, in pursuit of fish or wild birds, 
and at times he could hear the wild yell of the 
savage as he hunted the elk, deer, or cariboo. 
It is hard to imagine the sentiments of these 
first visitors to the lonely and lovely region of 
Puget Sound. With what awe-inspiring feelings 
they must have beheld the sun sinking to rest 
behind the dark, rugged, snowy heights-of the 
Olympic Mountains! How they must have been 
thrilled when they beheld himagain, at dawn, 
rising above Tahoma’s mighty brow! With 
brazen inpudence they claimed the glorious 
mountain and inflicted on it the name of some 
Englishman called Rainier. Poetry, scholarship 
and patriotism have protested against the des- 
ecration of this mountain, butin vain. Depart- 
mental prigs and humbugs prefer the nomen- 
clature of British vandals to the preservation 
of prehistoric titles, and therefore Americans 


must call this glorious mountain by the name 
of the Englishman Rainier—a man, by the way, 
who never saw and most probably never heard 
These first white Puget 
Sound left many a landmark here. They evi- 
dently felt the genius of the place, and sought 
to claim it as part of the British Dominion. 
For half a century Englandand America strug- 
was 


of it! visitors to 


gled for possession, and when, finally, it 
conceded to the United States, but few Ameri- 
cans knew the importance of the concession. 

Lhave little hesitation insaying, that from the 
summit of Mount Rainier a country is 
Which is as unequaled as it is incomparable. 
Its first inhabitants have been, to a considera- 
ble extent, a race of adventurers. It is ever 
thus with new countries. The adventurers of 
the first generation become the founders of the 
next and the patriarchs of a later date. But, 
despite the mismanagement and greed and vices 
of some of the pioneers of this Northwestern 


visible 


country, it is rapidly becoming one of the most 
prosperous and prolific regions in the world. 
Nevertheless, it is the beauty of itsscenery and 
the sublimity and grandeur of its mountains 
that are, and ever shall be, itschief attraction. 
Mount Rainier, with its mighty glacier system 

the most wonderful in the world; with its 
strange, life-like mood and diversified charac- 
teristics, willever be one of the great landmarks 
of the globe. I have said that it is life-like in 
its moods; I really should have said ‘*twoman- 
like.’’ For days and weeks the rolling mists 
and clouds will veil it from the vulgar gaze, and 
then, when least expected, the mighty mount- 
ain will tear the veiling clouds away and beam 
out on forest, sea and city and, by the very fas- 
cination of its beauty, bid us rise beyond the 


groveling cares of life and home. 
P. A. O’FARRELL. 





A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 


Only a pair of blue eyes, 
Only a passing glance, 

Makes pleasure in my heart to rise, 
My heart with joy to dance. 


Only a look of kindness, 
Given to some poor swain, 
Makes him awake from blindness, 
To welcome life again. 


———* @ e— 


A WAGER. 


*T was for a pair of gloves 1 made 
A wager with my dear, 

That on acertain day the sun 
Would not shine bright and clear. 





And I would have declared foul play, 
But my love did deter; 

For I should have remembered that 
The sunshine came from her! 





Cheshire, Conn. ALEX JESSUP. 
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Good Enough for Him. 


The Winnebago City (Minn.) News quotes 
Frank Scholl, a prosperous Faribault County 
farmer, as saying that, ‘*Notwithstanding low 
prices, I made more money on my farm last 
season than any year since I have been in the 
State, and I came here twenty-seven years ago. 
Forty-six-cent wheat is all right when you get 
thirty and thirty-five bushels to the acre.” 
South Dakota’s Native Grass. 

Few people understand why cattle keep as fat 
on South Dakota grass and hay in the winter 
as stock that is fed in other States on corn. 
During the winter now past South Dakota fed 
no corn and but little hay tostock. Cattle and 
horses were turned out and made a rich living 
on the native grass, which matures on the 
ground; and so well did they flourish that they 
are as fat as the corn-fed cattle in other States, 
and bring as good prices. A recent analysis of 
prairie grass and of Wisconsin timothy, clover 
and millet, the The analysis 
showed that Dakota upland hay, cut July 25, 
contained 53.16 per cent of digestible substances; 
cut September 4, 53.19 per cent; timothy, 49.96; 


48.02, ; 


shows reason. 


and golden head-millet, 48.53. In 
the wild prairie grass, cured on 
perceptibly greater 


clover, 
other 
the ground, contained a 
percentage of food qualities than the best tame 


words, 


hay. 


The Schools of Washington. 

The following are the educational statistics 
for the State of Washington for the year 1895: 

Total receipts, $1,439,397.99; disbursements for 
teachers’ wages, $638,328.62; for all other pur- 
poses, $546,492.49; total, $1, 184,821.11; balance on 
hand, $254,576.88. Total value of all property, 
$5,008,937: bonded debt of school districts, $2.- 
728,032; floating debt, $1,279,338; average rate of 
interest paid on bonds, 7.21 per cent: number of 
districts having bonded indebtedness, 454; num- 
ber of school districts in the State, 1,865; num- 
1,838; number of districts 
having graded schools, 139; whole number of 
census children between five and twenty-one 
years, 119,357; number of pupils enrolled in pub- 
lic schools, 90,217; average daily attendance, 61,- 
676; average salary of male teachers per month, 
$47.62; average salary of female teachers per 
month, $42.28; total amount expended during 
the year for school purposes, including compen- 
sation for county superintendents, county ex- 
institutes, 


ber of schoolhouses, 


aminers and expenses of teachers’ 
$1,227,721.19. 


Edible Fish in Washington Rivers. 

Gamwell, of the Fairhaven Com- 
is authority for the statement 
varieties of edible 


President 
mercial Club, 
that there are twenty-four 
tish found in the salt waters of Whatcom 
County, as follows: Anchovy, ling, red 
and black cod, gray and white halibut, 
flounders, herring, black and white perch, salm- 
on—seven varieties, named in the order in 
which they run—silver, hookbill, dog, 
head, spring or tyee, sockeye and humpback; 
sturgeon, smelt, sandfish, sole and trout. All 


tom, 


eels, 


steel- 


| at, and near the mouth of, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
of these, except the halibut, are found in Bel- | 
lingham Bay. In addition there are dogfish, 
ratfish and sharks, each of which has some com- 
value, and clams, crabs, oysters and 
All the varieties of salmon mentioned, 


mercial 
shrimps. 


except the sockeyes, spawn in the Nooksack | 
River. The sockeyes seem to beentirely native | 
to the Fraser River. Mr. Gamwell says that 


there were approximately 200,000 salmon caught 
the Nooksack River 
| during the season of 1895, and he is a strong 
advocate of the Nooksack as a location fora 
fish hatchery. 


Taught in a Western Agricultural College. 


The State Agricultural College at Brookings, 
S. D., has 400 acres of land for farm, campus 
and garden, with fifteen buildings—counting 


three large college halls, together with barns, 
shops, laboratories, greenhouses and astronom- | 
ical observatory. There is a library of about 
4,000 volumes and about fifty current periodic- 
als. There are machine, carpenter and forging 


| The 





shops, furnished with tools and machinery; a 
fully equipped dairy school; stock, 
and machinery for the agricultural and horti- 
cultural departments, and finely appointed 
chemical, botanical, zoological, physical, veter- 


teams, tools | 





of the district by a high range of mountains. 
natural outlet of the valley is down the 
Flathead River into Montana, and the nearest 
railroad is the Great Northern. Some years 
ago, Says the Canadian Trade- Review, attention 
was called to this section through the finding 
of crude oil in the possession of some Stoney In- 


| dians who annually hunted in that valley, and 
they were induced to show some miners where 


they obtained the oil—which they, the Indians, 
were in the habit of using as a medicine for 
complaints of all kinds. The surface indica- 
tions are good, and two different kinds of oil 
have been obtained. On Kishneena Creek, a 
short distance north of the international boun- 
dary line, a black oil, similar to that of the 
Pennsylvania and Ohio oils, is found; but on 
Sage Creek, some eight miles north, there is 
found an oil that is nearly pure, of a light-yel- 
low color, which will burn in a lampas it comes 
from the ground. Close by there is natural gas 
escaping from the bed-rock, which burns freely 
on ignition. Some of this oil, sent to the Geo- 
logical Museum at Ottawa, caused considerable 
excitement and comment and was pronounced 
a fraud on account of its purity. Dr. Selwyn, 
the head of the department, made a special 
trip into the valley and was surprised to find 

















HERDING HORSES IN THE COTE 

inary,pharmaceutical and culinary laboratories. | 
These various laboratories have an equipment 
costing $20,000 and afford first-class opportuni- 
ties for student work and instruction. Besides 
the general courses, special courses are offered 
every term to those who desire to learn dairy- | 
ing and the management of creameries; two 
terms in practical steam engineering for those 
who wish to secure employment in running 
steam threshing-machine engines; shop-work in 
iron and wood every term; cooking, cutting and 
dress-making every term; instrumental and vo- 
cal music and elocution every term; drawing, 
wood-carving and clay moulding; shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping and business law. 
Students are invited to take any of these studies 
separately, or with the regular courses. 





Oil in Kootenay. 

One of the various resources of East Koote- 
nay that is now awaiting development is located 
in the southwestern portion of the district and 
in a section of country of which but little is 
known, it being separated from the remainder 





AUX COUNTRY, NORTH DA 


KOTA, 


the oil genuine and, also, that it was found in 
the Cambrian formation, which was something 
unknown, as all the oil-fields hitherto discoy- 
ered have been in the Trenton limestone. Di- 
rectly due east of Sage Creek, and on the east- 
ern slope of the main ridge of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, in Alberta Territory, there are plenty of 
surface indications of crude oil, and the finding 
of these indications over so large an area and 
in the same formation, would go to show that 
there is a large oil-field awaiting capital to de- 
velop it. 


Progress of Starch-Making in Manitoba. 

The idea of making starch in Winnipeg is 
not a new one, observes the Winnipeg ( Man.) 
Nor’- Wester, but it remained until quite re- 
cently for the idea to be put into successful 
practice. During the latter part of 1895 a cor- 
poration known as the Winnipeg Starch Com- 
pany was organized, and during the month of 
December a thousand or so sample packages of 
wheat-starch were manufactured. This product 
was sent to leading experts and the result 
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proved so satisfactory that the company has 
decided to start the factory permanently in 
about two weeks’ time. Mr. Ricker is confi- 
dent that Manitoba wheat will make the best 
starch in the world, and his factory, when 
started, will be the only one of the kind in 
Canada. 
Canada is brought from the United States, al- 
though there is a large importation of other 
kinds from London, England. The Winnipeg 


“ on We 
Nearly all the wheat-starch used in | 


company will place a run of stones and a bolt- | 


their works, and when the 
autumn rolls round will introduce ma- 
chinery for utilizing the potato crop. Wheat- 
starch is the highest priced, and while it goes 
further for laundry use, there is a demand for 
potato-starch as well, and the company will 
endeavor to keep up with the markets. For 
the manufacture of confectionery and for other 


ing-machine in 


season 


purposes, the wheat and potato starches are | 


mixed. 
present modest quarters, the company expects 
to erect a large building, fully adapted to their 
wants, at no distant date. 


North Dakota’s Record for 1895. 

The latest semi-ofticial statement of the total 
products and live-stock holdings of North Da- 
kota for the year 1895, shows that although 
there was a 173,910 acres in the 
wheat acreage, the increase of acreage in other 
crops amounted to 310,013 acres. The material 
increase in dairy products, poultry and eggs, 
wool and live-stock, together with the increase 
in production of coarse grains and vegetables, 
indicates a rapid tendency toward substantial 
diversification, which course, if persistently 
pursued by the farmers of the State, will insure 
both individual and municipal prosperity. 

The total products and the values thereof, are 
given as follows: 


decrease of 


1804 Bushels of grain, etc. 
ED 0 dn 300 nse codemsseaanasans ieee y- 00denguane 64,431.992 
I edit iced ee ci ccupteekpunewtescsccediceses Seacden 25,200,000 
BI ics Reasudesngnwasseed snecs 00s00gsselaecctl 8,024.000 
ibavee écnivy chess ibbbeiveenyderdenessennimedeee 4,181,170 
TE ccs anes hetdideetlentwe Sbenndeaseeased inci . 1,359,340 
RS ret la cia le ian a 606006ccceee 
Millet and Hungarian, tons ......-.............. 220,069 
Other tame grasses, tONG............sc00s seccece 22.098 
PeURGOS TAG, COME occ cdweies cvcece sie. conse 1,024,000 
POCROBIB < + o0.. cccccceccecccscesocccoccesccgeccesoose 4,849,650 
RE PE I ecco cbeseccecdaesecicens 400 275,000 
Garden products, value of.. .......... .......... $70,620 
Dairy Products. 

CHBGER, POUMER.. 20 bcs cr cv cccccccceseeseccdbecs . 5.207.915 
Poultry and eggs, value......................s02+ $220.03 
Wool clips, pounds ........... htedudienddeehesaaw Sa 
Live Stock. 

I eeikwes ccscebssedédnocsecs cde bihent aenkenndudl 220.125 
SS i dicdiddutvcdeds ¢46b0d er 9dccdedccedastesooeds 426,010 
BIisccinss c0cccce cadseds sasedsecesccceccsccsecce 393,257 
Peidcnds dcest ed ndes tanetncetoencnnntheeeenrnsee 75,582 


Animals fatted and killed for home use, value,$1,557,§22 
Sheep, cattle and hogs sold in markets outside 
I, Cook < cncndaeestchscensnekaicens cs $1,910,073 


Horses sold markets outside of State, value.. $198,344 
Coal Mines. 
Number of tons of coal mined...............+5++ 58,864 


This statement proves conclusively that the 
crop of 1895 was a phenomenal one—exceeding 
that of 1891—and that the State is well off in 
all that goes to constitute a rapidly developing 
commonwealth. 


Fruit-Growing in Eastern Montana, 

In a paper read before the Montana State 
Horticultural Society at Stevensville, Mont., 
Feb. 14, by George H. Scott, it is shown that 
fruit-growing in that State is no longer a doubt- 
ful venture. Apples, pears, plums, cherries and 
all the small fruits, find a congenial clime. Mr. 
Scott says that Eastern Montana will become 
famous as a fruit-growing country. Its shel- 
tered vales, reaching down from the mountains 
and grand mesas, and its valleys lying in the 
sunlight at the foot of snow-cowled peaks of 
mountain ranges, are to be occupied as orchard 
lands, vineyards and gardens and become rich 


While starting on a small scale in the | 


resources of revenue to the people who inhabit 
them. Montana is but in the infancy of this 
important industry. The climatic conditions 
are new to many, and the experience of others 
will avail all as an index pointing towards the 
ends most sought toattain. The peopleare all, 
more or less, amateurs, but earnest 
fields and prosperous orchards. There are many 
valleys where the hardy fruits of all kinds can 
be successfully produced, and the general ex- 
cellence, as well as the abundance of the fruit 
of these usually young orchards, is first-class. 
In a great many of the valleys the apples, pears, 
plums and cherries—even peaches, in some of 
the more favored localities—are not only abun- 
dant but fine, having reached the highest per- 
fection. Mr. Scott is of the opinion that horti- 
culturists living in. Montana can, as a general 
rule, depend upon a fair crop every year by 
judicious culture, careful treatment and fre- 
quent thinning out of the blossoms. 


The Dunkards Passing Westward. 
The St. Paul Dispatch says: ‘‘A stream of 
Dunkard migration has set in toward Idaho 
and other Northwestern States over the rail- 


in their | 
efforts to transform their lands into cultivated | 


borhood prevailing much as it did when the 
migration began from their original homes in 
Pennsylvania and Western Maryland. They 
are practically all Baptists, and are often called 
German Baptists. Until recently they had no 
regular ministry or schools with which to pro- 
vide a class of men especially for that calling, 
but they are gradually yielding to modern in- 
fluences in that respect, and therefore have es- 


| tablished quite a good school in Indiana asa 


theological seminary. Any State that can ac- 
quire Junkard accessions in any considerable 
numbe.s, can consider itself very fortunate in 
than They may have some 
peculiar religious notions, but they are not at 
all harmful, while their indisposition to engage 
in litigation isanother quality that recommends 
them as neighbors.” 

The Dispatch might have added that there 
are large and prosperous settlements of Dunk- 
ards in North Dakota, and that many 
other settlers of the same persuasion will make 
their homes in that State during 1896. Upon 
this subject the Jamestown (N. D.) Alert speaks 
as follows: 

“The State has secured in the past year or so 
a number of colonies of Dunkards, who have 


more senses one, 


also, 


roads: leading: in that ‘direction’from St. Paul. | been settling up the eastern part of the State 











CARTER’S FARM ON JAMES RIVER, 


Without any disparagement of other groups of 
nationalities of home-seekers in that direction, 
it is due to truth to say that no better class of 
people, in an industrial and moral sense, forms 
a part of the great current of migration to the 
new lands of the Northwest than the people 
who are called Dunkards. In Mifflin, Blair, 
Huntington and Adams counties in Pennsyl- 


NEAR JAMESTOWN, NORTH 


vania, and in Western Maryland and the Shen- | 


andoah Valley, are the original and principal 


perous people. They have dwelt there for more 


| hives of these industrious, religious and pros- | 


| than a century, and their farms are models of | 


| 


fertility and order. From these offshoots large 
colonies have gone forth in the past thirty 
years to Indiana, the greater bulk of those go- 
ing to that State having settled in the neighbor- 
hood of Greencastle. lowa, in the same time, 
has received a large share of Dunkard settlers, 
Blackhawk and Jasper counties having been in 
large part colonized by them. From these later 
settlements new offshoots are beginning to go 
still further West, the principle of grouping so 
as to bring many of them into the same neigh- 





DAKOTA. 


moving westward. <A colony of 
them have looking over Foster County 
with a view of settling. They were driven toa 
number of farms and had ample opportunity to 
get statements from actual this 
county. Their expectations have been more 
than met, and they decided to advise their 
friends to take advantage of the opportunity 
offered to settlers. There isa mistaken impres- 
sion that the Dunkards are a set of foreigners. 
They are American-born citizens, farmers by oc- 
cupation, and well-to-do, intelligent men. They 
are among the best farmers in the Middle States, 
industrious, economical and Mr. 
Fisher, who had this particular party in charge, 
said that in visiting the States where their 
farms lie, it was easy to tell a Dunkard’s prop- 
erty by the excellent cultivation of the land and 
the appearance of the farm. They visited North 
Dakota in midwinter so as to learn for them- 
selves what the climate was. They were agree- 
ably disappointed; for, although coming directly 
from a warmer State, they felt no inconvenience 
here from cold.” 


and are now 
been 


residents of 


prosperous. 
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LITTLE JIM. 


By Florence A, Jones. 





It was very evident that something had hap- 
pened in Lost Gulch. Down in the rough, board 
cabin that served as general store, post-office 
and saloon, were groups of brawny, red-shirted 
men who, judging by their conversation and 
swaggering manner, it were well to leave alone 
and to pass by on the other side. Some were 
conversing in low tones, others loudly and fear- 
lessly, emphasizing their statements by fre- 
quent oaths; while a few wandered from group 
to group and listened to the various opinions 
given—without expressing any of their own. 
Even the postmaster, clothed in the dignity 
that was his by right of office, unbent enough 
to take part in the conversation, asking ques- 
tions in a voice which he tried in vain to ren- 
der indifferent. They had gathered here from 
their different claims, as was their custom, 
some in hope of a lone letter or paper from far- 
away friends, others to talk over their luck or 
ill-luck, as the case might be, and all expecting 
to treat and be treated. It was the one event 
of their dull, hard lives, and they made the 
most of it. But tonight there was a new sub- 
ject of conversation, in which each fellow felt 
in duty bound to take part. 

The cause of all this excitement was ‘Little 
Jim,’ or “Our Jim,”’ as he was often called by 
the men, and he was the favorite of the miners 
far and near, who regarded him in a sort of 
paternal light that was rather amusing to the 
object of so much good-will. He was a slender, 
boyish-looking young fellow, with an air of re- 
tinement that made him seem very much out of 
place among his companions. He had come 
from the East 
venient one if questions became too pressing, 


a vague term, but a very con- 


which was not the case here, however; for, 
among miners, the code of honor forbids any 
questions as to past life; and if, in a moment of 
confidence, some crime were confessed, it but 
served to make him more truly one of them. 
He knew that, so far as any danger might 
threaten him in consequence of confession, he 
need have no fear, for torture would not have 
induced one of them to “‘peach”’ on another. 
He was safe, and he knew it. So, whether 
Little Jim had something to hide or not, no 
one knew and no one cared. Wearing a lazy, 
indifferent air, behind it one could see some- 
thing which told of a fearless spirit and an iron 
will. Notwithstanding his youthful, innocent 
look, he could play as bold a hand as the oldest, 
drink his glass with the most hardened old 
toper there, and draw a brace of revolvers in a 
way that won for him the unqualified esteem of 
every man in camp. Yet he never seemed the 
worse for liquor, and never was first in a fight, 
nor the first out. In short, a royal good fellow 
was Little Jim; and, in spite of his well-under- 
stood ability to take care of himself, there 
was not a miner among them but would have 
fought to a finish for him if necessary. 
Mining-camps, as a rule, are not exactly the 
center of the highest civilization and refine- 
ment, and Lost Gulch was more wild and law- 
less than the ordinary mining-camp. The men 
had come from everywhere, each seemingly the 
worst product of his own especial State. It was 





a matter of boasting that more whisky was con- 
sumed there and that more men died there in 
their boots, than at any other twocamps. Noth- 
ing was sacred to them—not even the name of 
wife, mother, orsweetheart. Some years before, 
partly in aspirit of fun and partly in earnest, 
they had formed a society among themselves 
which bound each man, by a solemn oath and 
severe penalty, never to marry. They pledged 
themselves, also, to hold no correspondence with 
any “‘female,’’ the possible exceptions being a 
member of one’s own family. 

Little Jim laughed as he took the required 
oath. How were they to know that his heart 
was buried in a little grave in far-away New 
England, and that the keeping of the oath 
would involve no sacrifice? Little Jim—the 
fearless, the indifferent—-was never suspected of 
possessing any finer or more tender feelings 
than they themselves possessed, and they never 
dreamed that he would be the first to make 
them trouble. For it was soon whispered about 
that our Jim had been receiving letters quite 
frequently in “female handwritin’,”’ and a cau- 
tious inquiry was made. It could not be his 
sister, for he had already told them that his 
only sister, a twin, died in early womanhood; 
and, as he never mentioned mother, aunt or 
cousin, therefore Little Jim must have broken 
hisoath. Big Patsey testified to having brought 
letters to him twice from the post-office, **with 
the fine, purty writin’ on it,’’ and others eagerly 
testified to seeing him receive just one letter at 
a time, when he “turned white and sort o’ 
trembly like’ as the postmaster made the brill- 
iant remark that he “hoped she was well.’ Fur- 
thermore, it had finally become known that 
Little Jim had secured passage in the next 
stage for D from which place it was sup- 
posed he would start for the East; and to this 
was added the paralyzing information that Red 
Pete had seen him looking at ‘‘biled shirts” and 
neckties the last time they went together to 
D . After this conclusive evidence there 
followed a silence that none seemed able to 
break. At last the spell was broken by Big 
Patsey making a motion to the effect that they 
should all be on hand next thursday night, as 
the stage left for D , and thus see for them- 
selves if their suspicions were correct. This 
was agreed to by all and they then adjourned, 
singly and in groups, to their respective cabins 

each with a sense of loss, as if Little Jim had 
suddenly died. 

What could they do? He had taken the oath 
voluntarily, knowing the penalty, and there 
was no way but to go through withit. Each 
man Wished himself a thousand miles away, 
and even considered the advisability of leaving 
at once, throwing the execution of the penalty 
upon the others. Many a sad heart was there 
in Lost Gulch that night, and many an eye 
that never closed through the long, weary hours 
between bedtime and dawn. 

During the days that followed, Little Jim 
noticed a change that the men tried in vain to 
hide, but he asked no questions and solicited no 
confidence. He was cheerful and happy, sing- 
ing and whistling about his work as if nothing 





had happened. To the men, who dreaded what 
the appointed day might bring, time passed all 
too swiftly. But Thursday came, at last, and 
again they gathered at the post-office, silent 
and gloomy, waiting for the stage, which soon 
came in sight down the dusty road. Little Jim 
entered the office hastily, received a letter and 
passed out—greeting the men as easily and 
cheerfully as ever. As the stage stopped at the 
door he hastily swung himself up to a place be- 
side the driver, who, his business done, cracked 
his whip and was off like a flash. 

With stern, set faces, the men looked at each 
other in silence. 

“So be it,’’ said Red Pete, who was a sort 
of a leader among them. ‘‘He knows what 
it means to bring a wife here, don’t he, boys? 
There’s no gettin’ around it as I know on, and 
if so be he does bring a wife back here, I reckon 
ye all on ye knows what that means, don’t ye?” 

The answer, although in the aftirmative, 
seemed strangely lacking in enthusiasm; and, 
as no one seemed anxious to express himself 
further, they separated for the night. 

+ s ~*~ 

One night, a few weeks later, the boys were 
watching at the usual place for the arrival of 
the stage, which had been belated. It was dark, 
and the one dim lamp in the post-office looked 
like a red spark seen from a distance. As soon 
as the stage came in sight the miners all rushed 
tothe door; and, as the ponderous conveyance 
stopped, the boys saw Little Jim step out and 
down and then turn around to help a little 
figure to alight. They could make out, in the 
very dim light, a slender woman dressed in 
black, and it was with open mouths that they 
watched the chivalrous care exercised by Little 
Jim as he assisted and guided her. They did 
not advance to greet them, however, and Little 
Jim, after a slight hesitation, slipped the wo- 
man’s arm in his and turned away towards his 
cabin. 

‘Well, boys,”’ said one, ‘tyou see for your- 
selves. He’s got her, sure as guns! Now, what’s 
to be done?”’ 

There were angry exclamations and quick 
oaths. Ordinarily quick to think and quicker 
to act, they were ten-fold more so now. While 
waiting for the stage they had passed away the 
time by drinking more heavily than usual, and, 
under the influence of liquor, they became as 
obstinate and reasonless as cattle. 

“Let’s go down to the cabin and bring him 
out!” one of the party exclaimed. ‘*I think he’ll 
come,”’’ with a wicked laugh. 

Ott they started, growing more excited as 
they neared the place. Upon arriving they 
halted, looked at one another and then glanced 
at the little window. On the thin, white cur- 
tain was seen the shadow of two forms ina 
loving embrace. They saw their lips meet ina 
kiss, and SaW the woman’s hand smooth the 
hair caressingly from Little Jim’s forehead. 

‘*Enough of such d——d nonsense, boys! Call 
him out!” 

Red Pete at once stepped to the door and 
rapped upon it with his revolver. 

‘*‘What’s wanted?’’came in startled tones from 
the cabin. 

“You are, Little Jim, and you’re wanted bad; 
so come at once.”’ 

As Little Jim hesitated, the boys set upa 
yell that boded no good to the occupants of the 
cabin. 

‘*Well, boys, what’s the trouble? You seem 
to be in somewhat of a hurry. Can I be of any 
service to you in any way?’’—and the words, 
uttered in a slow, lazy tone, were followed by a 
tantalizing laugh. 

Their anger rose to white heat immediately. 
They rushed to the door in a body, determined 
to enter, but were brought to a sudden halt by 
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a brace of gleaming revolvers that were held in 
too close proximity for comfort. 

“The first man who enters here, dies!’’ and 
Little Jim’s face was as set and white as though 
carved in stone. 

They stood still, undecided what to do next. 

Then Little Jim spoke. 

‘“‘Well, boys, this seems to be a good time to 
explain. 
aman first and then giving him a trial. 
is the matter?” 

‘You broke your oath!” 
voices at once. 

Little Jim looked perplexed for a moment, 
then there came from his lips the merriest 
laugh the boys had heard in many a day. 

“So that’s it, is it? Well, as you have shown 
your good-will by such an early call, -I feel in 
duty bound to introduce you to the little wo- 
man who has caused this commotion.’’ And 


What 


shouted a dozen 


* Boys, allow me to introduce my mother!” 


a dear little mother’’—patting her shoulder 
lovingly. 

Then they entered 
their own execution. 


slowly, as if going to 
But before they returned 


| home, there was not one among them who did 


not envy Little Jim; and, in the days that fol- 


| lowed, his home was their home, his mother 


I don’t exactly like the idea of killing | 


| the offender’s anger with himself. 


their mother. Often, in her sweet, motherly 
way, she would read them gentle lectures, re- 
proving them for an occasional oath that would 
inadvertently slip from their lips, greatly to 
They were 
model listeners, very meek and very humble 


| indeed when “‘mother,”’ with the blind mother- 


love—the love that cannot see because it will 
not, held Little Jim up as a pattern, giving 


| thanks that she had a son who, under adverse 


then, as a slender figure stepped from out the | 
| When Big Patsey could not,keep still any 


shadow, he said: 
‘Boys, allow me to introduce my mother!” 
As she moved forward, the light shining on 


her soft, gray hair, she extended her hand to | 


Red Pete and said: 
“Will thee not enter? James and I will be 
very glad to welcome thee and thy friends.”’ 
How still it was! No one stirred, nor did any- 
one speak, until Little Jim said, laughingly: 
“Come on, boys! Don’t be bashful. I’m sure 
you and my mother will be great friends. She’s 





circumstances, had kept himself ‘‘unspotted 
from the world:’’ but the laughter that rang 
out when they were at a safe distance, told that 
they held another opinion of her son’s virtues. 


longer, he said: 

“Sure, and what she doesn’t know she’ll not 
learn from the likes 0’ us. Spile Little Jim? O 
Lord!” and he rolled on the ground in mirth. 

So Little Jim’s mother remained in ignorance 
of much that would have lessened her faith in 
her child’s perfections. He was tender, duti- 
ful, blameless in all his relations with her, at 
the very least; and, no matter what blemishes 
his character bore, let us trust that they were 





























somewhat mellowed by the sacredness of the 
life he lived within that lowly cabin home. 





** 


INDEPENDENT REORGANIZATION OF THE N. P. 

The Chicago Railway Age says: “It is worth 
noticing in conclusion that the plan speaks al- 
ways of the independent reorganization now 
contemplated, with the word independent in 
italics. It isto be presumed that this is to indi- 
cate that all idea of an alliance of the property 
with, or its subordination to, the Great North- 
ern has been abandoned definitely and perma- 
nently. The process of conversion and reorgan- 
ization will necessarily be slow, but it is rea- 
sonable to believe that by the end of the present 
year the Northern Pacific will be fairly started 
with money in hand for all 
necessary expenditures for some time to come, 
and a common-sense policy marked out for it 
which will give it a chance to prove its worth.” 


on its new career, 





ld 


TO VIRGINIA. 





I saw the bright sun tenderly caress 

A violet. bathed with morning dew; 

Then, passing onward, drowsy with delight, 
He slept. and dreamed but of her loveliness. 


Oh, if you plucked that violet from her home, 
And kissed the dew-drops off her petals fair, 
Soon would the sun neglect his youthful love— 

To drain of you, the loveliest, alone! 

A. JESSUP. 
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THE OLD FRENCH FOUR. 


Way back in Indiana, 
When the evening chores were done, 
We'd lay our books and papers by 
And conjure up some fun; 
Maybe John would get his fiddle out, 
While we cleared the kitchen floor, 
And we'd all take turns a dancing 
The old French four. 


While father smoked contentedly 
Beside the kitchen stove, 

And mother smiled in sympathy 
And dearest mother-love, 

The storm against the casement 
Was merging in a roar, 

While we youngsters were a dancing 
The old French four. 


That fiddle heard our laughter 
It was like the birds of spring, 

The way that John would pull the bow 
And fairly make her sing! 

The trees were shaking giant arms, 
The rain was just a-pour, 

As we limbered up our ankles in 
The old French four. 


Those dear old times have passed away, 
And we ourselves grown old; 
Our parents dear are sleeping there 
Beneath the tender mold. 
But for downright fun and frolic, 
Just clear the kitchen floor, 
And set the young folks dancing 
The old French four. 
Hattie L. INMAN 
(lympia, Wash 


Capture of a Golden Eagle. 
John George, a resident of the valley, cap- 


tured an immense golden eagle in a steel trap | 


Mountain, last week. The bird 
measures over eight feet from tip to tip, has a 


on Lookout 


beautiful head of a deep, gold color, and power- 
ful claws four inches long. 
artistically mounted by David Bryant. The 
golden eagle has become a very rare bird and is 
exceedingly hard to capture, as they are vigilant 
and timid, and make their home about the 
peaks and = crags. 


most inaccessible 


Wash. Sentine i. 


A Black Hills Incident. 

Over at the dance-hall, says the Lead City 
Call, was a gay and frisky married man who 
was basking in the smiles of the damsels who 
frequent the place. He was on the head set and 
was enjoying a touch of high life in all its glory, 
when his wife entered in search of him. As 
her eyes caught sight of her worse half dancing 
with one of the fairies, she made for him 
and demanded that he leave the place at once 
and go home. ‘*Wait until I finish this dance,”’ 
said the frisky husband. But his wife did not 
wait. She just took him by the ear and led him 
out ina hurry, while the crowd present looked 
onin amusement. It is leap-year, you know, 
and the woman hada right todo it. The oc- 
currence Was soon forgotten by the inmates, and 
the dance went merrily on. 

A Brave Minnesota Girl. 

Miss Emma C. Sickles, of Minneapolis, has 
been awarded the gold medal of La Savateur 
Society of France. This is a distinguished hon- 
or, as only persons who have performed acts of 
heroism are ever given the plain gold cross with 
the motto “To Live or to Perish” engraved 
upon it. At the time of the Indian outbreak 


The bird is being | 


Roslyn | 





at Pine Ridge, Miss Sickles, who was superin- 
tendent of the Indian school at the Agency, 
went unattended to the camp of the red war- 
riors and persuaded two of the chiefs to return 
under a flag of truce. Later, when the hostiles 
were coming in according to the agreement, 
they were halted by the news of the battle of 
Wounded Knee and Gen. Miles was about to or- 
deranattack,when the brave woman again went 
among them to explain matters. Her mission 
of peace was so successful that a battle was 
averted and many lives were saved. The medal 
is a worthy recognition of a brave woman's 
timely services, and shows that a good deed 
shines a long way. It is the first to be conferred 
on an American woman, and none is more nobly 
qualified to wear the distinction than the brave 
Minnesota girl. 


Winter Entertainments in North Dakota. 

Among the entertainments, charitable and 
otherwise, provided for the long winter evenings 
in North Dakota, is what is known as the ‘*Poy- 
erty Party,’’ an invitation to which Ave copy 
from the Casselton (N. D.) Reporter: 

“Ye be all herewith invited toa gathering to 
be held on ye evening of Friday ye 17th of Jan- 
uary of ye year of our Lord 1896, in ye room 
where ye Jeweler Lindsey’s ancient time-piece 
used to tock. Such gathering is to be given in 
ye spirit of ye hard times which do now 
prevail, and 

Fifteen pennies it shall be to all, 
Whether it be greate or small. 

*Ye women must wear ye cotton gowne and 
apron, orequally befitting apparel. Ye menne 
must wear ye plain attire. Such menne as do 
bedeck themselves with gold watch-chain or 
brocade tie, shall pay a fine of five cents. Ye 
man and ye woman who shall appear at such 
partie in garments most suitable, shall partake 
of ye supper free of compensation. Ye select 
committee will enforce ye rules, introduce 
strangers, and befriende ye bashful young 
menne. 

“Ye list of ye fines and penalties for breaking 
ye rules, will be announced at a later period.”’ 


Some Queer Verdicts. 

The Walla Walla Statesman is reminded, by 
the examination as to Convict Benson's insan- 
ity, of some queer verdicts. The case is recalled 
of a man named Murphy at Wallula, who had 
killed an Indian, and when tried for murder 
the jury brought in a verdict of assault and 
battery. 

In a case at Colfax, before Judge Langford, a 
man was tried for adultery. The jury returned 
a verdict of not guilty, but recommended the 
defendant to be reprimanded. ‘‘Reprimanded!”’ 
roared Judge Langford, ‘‘reprimanded! If the 
man is not guilty, what in the name of justice 
and common sense should he be reprimanded 
for? If the man is deserving of a reprimand, 
you should have done it yourselves by finding 
him guilty. Bring him in guilty and I will 
reprimand him. Iam not going to reprimand 
an innocent man.” 

These instances remind the Statesman of 
the verdict of the committee of clergymen who 
cleared Rey. Fulmer, at Kent, a few days ago, 
for alleged familiarities with the young ladies 
of his flock. They exonerated him, but ‘‘depre- 
cate the physical examination’ of the ladies 
that he instituted, for the reason that he is 


9 


neither a physician nor a surgeon! 


A Ride on a Gold-Pan. 


George W. Savage, a mining expert who lives 
in Butte, states the Livingston (Mont.) Post, 
relates a peculiar experience that occurred to 
him while prospecting in the neighborhood of 
He climed upa 


Emigrant a short time ago. 








long, steep bluff, with a gold-pan, to examine 
some cement-like dirt near the top. When he 
had completed his examination he came to the 
conclusion that it would save a great deal of la- 
bor on his part if he sat in the pan and slid 
down to the level ground. This improvised 
toboggan worked like acharm, with one excep- 
tion—it got decidedly warm! Mr. Savage 
started down the hill at arate of speed that 
rivaled the runaway street-cars on Montana 
Street in Butte. He enjoyed the first part of 
the ride and thought it was immense, but be- 
fore he reached the bottom his toboggan became 
unbearably warm, and the last 100 yards or so 
of his journey were made in agony. Upon ar- 
riving at a standstill at the bottom of the hill, 
Mr. Savage found that the gold-pan was nearly 
red-hot and that, where it had come in contact 
with his overalls, it had burned a hole through 
them and his shirt as well. Unfortunately, 
the burning was not confined to his overalls and 
shirt! It struck deeper than that, and for sey- 
eral days he found considerable more pleasure 
in standing up than in sitting down. 


A Race with a Sea-Lion. 

Gilbert Belleque went to the beach last Mon- 
day and went without his gun, says the Ocean 
Wave of Tillamook, Oregon. It was a warm, 
pleasant day in the sunshine, when sea-lions 
like to come ashore and sleep in the comfortable 
sand. When Gilbert came to the cape he saw 
in a small, circular sandy cavity at the base of 
the cape, a large sea-lion which was lying per- 
fectly still and quietly sleeping in the warm 
sunshine. At first sight he thought it was 
dead, but when he came up within a few feet 
and threw a stone at it, he discovered that it was 
alive. When the rock struck the animal he be- 
came angry and, seeing his assailant so near by, 
made for him. Then an exciting race was had 
for fifteen or twenty steps. The pursued and 
frightened young man was very active, however, 
and soon mounted a ledge of rocks near by, 
which was several feet high, and was out of 
danger of the monstrous lion. From this high 
and safe position he was master of the situa- 
tion and hurled rocks at the monster as a mat- 
ter of amusement and revenge. They would 
bound off like rubber balls thrown on a stick of 
timber. The animal tried to fight the stones 
for awhile, as they struck him, but finally he 
went off to his little cave again and went to 
sleep, without having done any material dam- 
age or suffered any great inconvenience in the 
encounter. Gilbert says the animal was about 
ten or twelve feet in length, some three feet 
broad, stood two and a half feet high and would 
probably weigh 500 or 600 pounds. 


A Perambulating Pudding. 

By some of his friends he is called *‘Spokane’s 
Ward McAllister,’’ by others he is simply re- 
ferred to as ‘‘chappy,”’ but by all who have seen 
him as he promenades up and down the street, 
he is recognized as the most stylishly dressed 
person in thecity. He is proud of this dis- 
tinction, and never appears on the street with 
a ruffle in his attire. He is naturally quite a 
favorite with the ladies. Last week he secured 
one of the latest fads—a corduroy vest, and, 
witha nice, red necktie and the latest style 
derby, he walked out on the street. He imme- 
diately joined a couple of young ladies on River- 
side Avenue, and, on either side, walked with 
them talking in his most charming manner, 
In one of the upper-stories of a Riverside block 
devoted to housekeeping, a very industrious 
housewife had been baking several extra large 
custard pies, and on the outer edge of the win- 
dow-sill had set them to cool. Just how it hap- 
pened, of course no one can tell; but as the 
swell young man and the two young ladies 
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reached the point directly under the window, 
one of the pies slipped off and, with the custard 
end sidewalkward, came down like a cannon 
ball. It struck the young man square on the 
head. The tin rebounded and lit a dozen feet 
away, but not so with the custard—it stayed 
right there! The soft bottom crust settled 
around his head like a nightcap. The hard- 
baked edge broke into several parts and jabbed 
down between his neck and the high ‘‘stand-up- 
lay-down” collar, while the custard part of the 
pie, which was not very well done, oozed down 
his face and ran into his ears, eyes and mouth, 
some of it trickling down on the new vest. Of 
course, every one that saw the accident laughed, 
and the young man was by no means comforted 
when the young ladies, carefully eyeing their 
escort and seeing the nice custard running down 
on all sides, burst out laughing and said, ‘Oh, 
Mr. ——! You look like a pudding!”’ 
Wash.) Spokesman-Review. 


Spokane 


The Old Mountain Hospitality. 


“We were treated to a taste of old times dur- | 


ing our recent trip into the mountains,” said 


Gulch, where I am going to represent on my 
claims. Seeing your house I dropped in, and I 
am glad to say I enjoyed the feast very much. 
I am sorry I couldn’t stay to thank you, but I 
have to keep along the way. I will bein Hel- 
ena New Year's day, and if you are in the city, 
call on me at the International. Come in if you 
are up Rattlesnake Gulch way.’ 

“Of course, we didn’t begrudge him the food 
he took, but who would think of coolly helping 
himself and going along his way without ever 
seeing the men who lived there, except an old 
one who had lived in Montana in 
the early days and had not gotten out of the 
ways of those times? There was something 
breezy about the entire transaction that 
charmed us. We were not the least bit angry, 
as we might have if we had gone to 
the cabin to find only that some one had been 
there and departed without a word of explana- 
tion to account for the disappearance of a good- 
ly portion of that mince pie.” 


prospector 


been 


Mannerisms of. Canadians. 
In speaking of the habits, customs, etc., of 


eaten from the shell, and the practice of break- 
ing them intoa glass or cup is regarded with 
horror. Butter is never served at dinner, ex- 
cept at the cheese-course, when celery and bis- 
cuits are handed. A Canadian, like an 
Englishman, uses his knife and fork constantly 
during dinner, never taking the fork in the 
right hand except to eat pastry or pudding or 
fish, when no fish-knife is provided. There are 
fewer sauces, pickles, and relishes on the Cana- 
dian than on the American dinner-table, but 
the mustard-pot is in constant requisition. I 
know Canadians in New York who carry their 
own about with them, having experienced 
much difficulty in persuading their respective 


also 


boarding-house keepers of the necessity of this 
article of diet. Canadians do not drink as 
much iced water as Americans do, and, in fact, 
rarely touch it, except in hot weather. The 
prodigality which is so distinctive of American 


dinner-tables, is not often seen in Canada. 
Fruits and vegetables are less abundant and 
higher priced there than here. During the 


winter months, especially, only the well-to-do 
classes can afford to indulge in such luxuries. 





A DELSARTE CLASS IN JAMESTOWN, NORTH DAKOTA.—From a photo by C. L. Judd. 


George B. Hopkins recently to the Helena 
(Mont.) Independent. He had just returned 
from an expedition to some prospects he has, 
and on which he had been performing the nec- 
essary assessment work. 

‘**We found a cabin and settled down for the 
trip,’ he said, ‘‘and considered ourselves fortu- 


nate in having a cook who was equal to any- | 


thing anywhere. One day he made a couple of 
mince pies, and they were left on the table to 
cool while we were out at work. In our absence, 
some one came along who was evidently an old- 
time prospector, and he proceeded to make him- 
self at home. He opened the door and walked 
in. Then he built a fire in the cook-stove and 
cooked himself a bit of everything he could find 
that was good to eat. 
quarters of one of our mince pies, and a good 
quantity of everything else. Then hecarefully 
washed the dishes, set things to rights again, 
and went on his way. We only knew him from 
a note he left behind. He said: 


He polished off three- | 


‘“T happened along on my way to Rattlesnake | 


our friends across the border, an American cor- 
respondent says: 

“Tn conversation with Canadians, Americans 
notice many expressions which are not in use 
among their own countrymen. The Canadian 
eats his porridge for breakfast like an English- 
man, and stares when he hears you ask for oat- 
meal. <A lady from St. John, N. B., once caused 


On the other hand, the quality of certain Cana- 
dian products is much superior to that of the 
same articles produced in this country. Just 
at this time of year Americans would consider 
an ordinary Canadian dinner a feast fit for the 
gods. The Malpeque and Caraquette oysters 
are so much superior in flavor to our blue-points, 


| that the knowing gourmet never insults them 


some consternation ina New York boarding- | 


house by asking the waiter to bring her some 
porridge at once. The, fellow 
kitchen and informed the astonished landlady 
that Mrs. - insisted on having partridge for 
breakfast. He had never heard oatmeal called 
by any other name. The writer has seen 


| Americans look puzzled when askedat table to 





hand the biscuits, a term applied in this coun- 
try chiefly to hot bread, but in Canada used to 
designate crackers of every variety. 


hastened to the 


by adding lemon juice or tobasco or salt and 
pepper to them, but swallows them au naturel, 
and regrets that he cannot devour the shell, 


| which smacks deliciously of the most delicate 


Canadians | 


do not, as a rule, eat hot bread for breakfast, a | 


meal in their country consisting generally of por- 


ridge, bacon,eggs, dry-toast, with: marmalade | 


or jam, and coffee. Soft-boiled eggs are always 





| icacy and flavor.” 





Canada mutton is another 
delicacy which Americans much enjoy, after 
our somewhat tasteless native product. The 
ale of the country is also a pleasant surprise to 
visitors from this side, being light, sparkling, 
and deliciously stimulating. Canada cheese 
has a world-wide reputation. Less known, but 
not less worthy of fame, are the Canadian ap- 
ples, especially the Montreal fameuse and the 
snow apples, which cannot be surpassed for del- 
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FAITHFUL IN LIFE AND DEATH. 
By Alda M. Miller. 


For at least fifteen years, a large portion of 
several counties in South Dakota has received 
but little rain except during one year, and that 
crop was the only really good one in all that 
time. In consequence of failure after failure, 
a large percentage of the farms have been mort- 
gaged to real estate dealers and money-lenders, 
and the mortgages have been foreclosed and the 
homes deserted, leaving the buildings unten- 
anted and the land to be overrun by weeds. 
Among these weeds the coyote and jack-rabbit 
flourish; and the owl and the bat have estab- 
lished their habitations where, formerly, human 
families lived and loved, and builded bright 
hopes for a brighter future—hopes long since 
dashed to the ground. Most of these deserted 
houses have been ransacked by unprincipled 
people who still live in the vicinity. Doors and 
windows have been removed, boards torn off, 
and even the floors and roofs have been carried 
away. When irrigation, by means of artesian 
wells, shall become an established fact, and 
when enough money is brought into this coun- 
try to establish them, there will be a radical 
change in the order of things, for water is all 
that is needed to make this now dreary land a 
veritable garden of the West. 

Inoneof these counties, among many deserted 
and dilapidated houses there is one that stands 
untouched by the hand of vandal or pillager. 
It isa small, frame building that had formerly 
been painted white, but which is now so weath- 
er-beaten that the last traces of paint have al- 
most disappeared. A little shed is built over 
the door, and two windows light up the little 
apartment, which contains a stove, cupboard, 
three chairs and a small, single-bed, on the 
cricket-eaten coverlet of which lies the accumu- 
lated dust of almost fifteen years. 
ing animal has broken a pane of glass in one of 
the low windows, and through the opening the 
east wind blows, sweeping the dust from the 


Some pass- 


floor and showing a large, dark stain near the 
window. 

It is a stain of blood. 

Through the broken window, too, the swal- 
lows enter in the summer-time to build their 
mud-walled nests. Two stately cottonwood- 
trees overshadow the little cottage, between 
which lies a solitary grave, where sleeps the 
The whole neighborhood eyes 
house with superstitious 


former owner. 
this death-guarded 
awe, for it is said that, at midnight, a dim light 
can be seen in the little cottage, and that the 
silent watcher oft arises from his sod-covered bed 
and, entering the house, goes to the little cup- 
board near the south window, and opens and 
searches it as if for something that he cannot 
find. Then, seating himself in a chair, he 
stoops to caress some invisible object, bending 
down as if to take its head between his hands 
and, finally, leaning forward as if to rest his 
face against a loved companion’s. Now dismal 
groans break the ghostly silence; the bowed 
form arises, presses his hands to his forehead and 
crosses over to the other window, from which 
he seems to gaze long and earnestly toward the 
east, as if taking a last farewell look at some 





beloved object. With another caress for the 
unseen animal at his side, he suddenly raises 
his hand to his head. A flash of fire lights up 
the dim outlines of the little room, a flash that 
is followed immediately by a dull report—and 
the figure totters and falls. 

For a moment, all is silent. Then rises on 
the still, night air the long-drawn, piercing 
wail of a dog, as if in mortalagony. Many have 
heard that long, wierd wail, and many have 
seen a dim, wavering light hovering near the 
lonely cottage; but superstition has aided greatly 
in the other details of the midnight programme. 
The light may be explained by the fact that an 
old well stands between the grave and the cot- 
tage door, where an accumulation of vegetable 
matter has been driven by the wind. It is well- 
known that decaying vegetable matter throws 
off a luminous gas which, when there is no 
wind, hovers over the place where it is gener- 
ated. The old cellar, too, was, at the time of 
the owner's demise, nearly half-full of roots and 
vegetables, which decomposed and was yearly 
added to by the leaves and rubbish which were 
blown through the cellar window and crumbling 
walls by the winds. 

By the few people who remain in that drouth- 
stricken country, it is remembered that the 
former owner of the claim was a young Swede 
of rather prepossessing appearance, though si- 
lent and reserved. He always used to be ac- 
companied by his dog—a large, wolf-colored 
animal containing a mixture of mastiff and 
greyhound blood in his veins. The man, whose 
name was Ole Nelson, was greatly attached to 
the dog, and the animal returned his affection 
in full measure. The same spring that Ole en- 
tered his land, a young lady took the claim ad- 
joining on the east. She wasa straightforward, 
energetic young woman who, for several years, 
had supported her widowed mother, and nearly 
half a score of young step-sisters and brothers, 
by teaching. Mother and daughter each took a 
claim, and the older boys were fast becoming 
large enough to assist materially in the farm- 
work. This young lady, whose name was Jessie 
Mc Donald, with the usual thrift of her Scottish 
ancestors had at once taken to farming in ear- 
nest, guiding and directing the boys and erect- 
ing, with her own hands, the shanties on both 
claims. During the spring she followed reso- 
lutely the breaking-plow and the slow, plodding 
oxen until she had Jack, the eldest boy, thor- 
oughly initiated into the mysteries of turning 
the prairie sod. 

As teachers were very scarce in that vicinity, 
the directors of the two adjacent districts en- 





deavored to persuade Miss Mc Donald to teach in 
their respective schools, offering her the high- | 
est wages they could possibly afford. Neither 
was willing to yield her to the other, well- 
knowing how difficult it would be to find an- 
other and so capable an instructor—if, indeed, 
they got one of any description! After think- 
ing the matter over, the young lady made a 
proposition which was readily accepted by the 
directors. She proposed to teach both schools 
at the same time. They were to pay full wages 








for each school, and she was to give each pupil 
six hours’ instruction every school-day and ad- 
vance both schools as rapidly as if taught sep- 
arately. She then fulfilled her part of the con- 
tract thus: 

Each district had a claim-shanty which was 
used for a schoolhouse. She instructed the 
scholars to collect at their respective school- 
houses. Then, driving past the first school- 
house, she took in the waiting scholars and 
went on to the next one, where school was kept, 
and where, by permission, she made use of the 
not over-abundant school apparatus of both 
districts. At night she returned her little flock 
to their own schoolhouse—her fast-stepping 
broncho traversing the intervening five miles in 
an incredibly short space of time. 

Since he first saw Miss McDonald, the silent 
young Swede had worshiped her from a dis- 
tance. Many a brace of fine grouse—many a 
string of shining fish, found their way to her 
own and her mother’s table: and every time he 
intended to go to the distant town, he would 
ask if they did not have some commission 
which he would be only too happy to perform. 
But, with the shy inconsistency of his nature, 
it was never the young lady direct whom he 
addressed. One of the boys would carry his 
messages and convey to him the answers: there- 
fore it was a total surprise to Miss Jessie when 
he came to her cottage, one day after school. 
and made her an offer of his hand and heart 
without the usual formalities of acquaintance 
and courtship. Being almost an utter stranger 
to her and having, besides, a lover in her own 
station of life, she very naturally declined the 
proffered honor. The disappointed and heart- 
broken young man went back to the home 
where he had hoped to introduce a mistress, 
got his revolver and, after caressing his beloved 
dog and gazing long and earnestly at the cottage 
of his adored one, senta bullet crashing through 
his brain and thus passed from this mortal stage. 

The innocent cause of this sad tragedy, deeply 
grieved at the course the Swede had taken and 
soon seeing the utter uselessness of attempting 
to make a valuable homestead in a country 
where rain is such a rarity, disposed of her 
claim and, with her family, removed toan East- 
ern town. A brother of the young suicide came 
and took away his team, cow, and what little 
other property of value he possessed, but the 
barn, house and furniture were left exactly as 
he found them, and the body of the unfortunate 
man was buried between the tiny cottonwood- 
trees which he had planted with his own hands 
not far from the cabin door. This done, the 
brother went his own way and was soon lost 
sight of and forgotten in the outside world. 

Was the suicide forgotten? Yes. 
alas, by his human friends, but not by his faith- 
ful dog—his inseparable companion during life. 
After the death of his master the dog remained 
on the claim and guarded the lone grave. When 
the weather was very cold he slept in the de- 
serted barn, where his master had made a little 
door for his especial use. He managed, by means 
of the greyhound blood of his ancestors, to catch 
a rabbit or squirrel now and then, but kept 
growing thinner and more wolfish-looking as 
the days passed into weeks and the weeks into 
months. Passers-by would sometimes see his 
gaunt form crouching between the cottonwoods, 
or hear the long, dismal wail of sorrow or of 
hunger issuing from the small, sod-covered barn. 
Summer passed into winter and winter gave 
way to spring and then to summer, and still 
the spark of life clung to the attenuated form of 
the faithful creature. Several kindly disposed 
people, taking compassion on his sorrow and 
utter loneliness, endeavored to coax him away; 
but his heart was buried in the grave of his 
master, and all such attempts were vain. A 


a hl 
Too soon. 
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few months later, however, the cold winds of 
that second Dakota winter proved too much for 
him in his reduced condition, and he died where 
he had passed so many dreary hours—on the 
grave of the master that lay between the cot- 
tonwoods. There he was found by a passing 
traveler, his thin nose pressed between his bony 
forepaws and lying over the breast of the man 
who had loved not more truly, nor half so faith- 
fully, as himself. 

Since then, the grave between the cotton- 
woods has been alternately scorched by sum- 
mer’s heat and swept by winter’s blasts, and 
the body of the faithful dog has become noth- 
ing but a scattered heap of whitened bones. 
The story of the master’s ghost may be only the 
outgrowth of the superstitious minds of those 
who claim to have seen the apparition, but the 
house remains unsacked by the pillager. Russian 
thistles grow luxuriantly over the little, sod- 
covered barn; the ashes of the suicide have lain 
for nearly fifteen years beneath the now tall 
cottonwoods, and the mouldering bones of the 
faithful unto, and even beyond, death, lie 
unburied still—desecrated by the pitilessly un- 
heeding elements. In such a case, we would be 
almost willing to accept the doctrine of Buddha, 
which—after the hour of death—gives a soul and 
a reward to the faithful creatures who have 
been so true to us during life, and whose loyalty 
and unselfish companionship follow where no 
mortal footsteps tread. 


dog 








A young person asked a bibliophile in St. 
Paul if any of Eugene Field’s books would live 
beyond this generation? The bibliophile hap- 
pened to be a bachelor, to whom Field’s child- 
songs, ‘‘With Trumpet and Drum,” and “The 
Love Songs of Childhood,” did not appeal at 
all. Neither was he a classical scholar; so 
“The Echoes From a Sabine Farm,” in which 


Field has paraphrased Horace in our racy, West- | 


ern vernacular, was a closed book to him. Ney- 


ertheless, the answer of this bibliophile to the | 


young person was a significant one, since it re- 
vealed the broadness of Eugene Field’s mind in 
adapting himself to many and wholly different 
types. It was: ‘‘Solong as there are book collect- 
ors, Eugene Field’s ‘Love Affairs of a Biblio- 
manic’ will live.’’ As might have been ex- 
pected from Field’s story of ‘*Flail, Trask and 
Bisland,’’ found in ‘“*The Holy Cross and Other 
Tales,”’ and his poem ‘The Bibliomaniac’s 
Prayer,”’ the ‘‘Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac’”’ 
are records of his affection for books, 
ning with the ‘‘New England Primer’’ on which 
was inscribed the couplet, 
“My Book and Heart 
Must never part,” 


and ending with the chapter entitled ‘“‘Our Debt | 
In the latter chapter he | 


to Monkish Men.”’ 
has celebrated the virtues of those famous old 
bibliomaniacs, Richard de Bury, Poggio Bracci- 
olini, and Aleuin. The following is Field’s ac- 
count of them: ‘‘Richard de Bury was the king, 
if not the father, of bibliomaniacs. He was 
chancellor and treasurer of Edward ITI., and 
his official position gained him access to public 
and private libraries and to the society of lit- 
erary men. Moreover, when it became known 
that he was fond of such things, people from 
every quarter sent him and brought him old 
books. * * * All that we have of the histo- 
ries of Livy come to us through Poggio Braccio- 
lini’s industry as a manuscript-hunter. This 
same worthy found, and brought away from 
different monasteries, a perfect copy of Quin- 


begin- | 








tilian, a Cicero’s oration for Cecina, a complete 
Tertullian, a Petronius Arbiter, and fifteen or 
twenty other classics almost as valuable as those 
I have named. * * * And what inspiration 
and cheer does every book-lover find in the let- 
ter which that grand old bibliomaniac, Alcuin, 
addressed to Charlemagne: ‘I, your Flaccus, 
according to your admonitions and good will, 
administer to some in the house of St. Martin 
the sweets of the Holy Scriptures; others I in- 
ebriate with the study of ancient wisdom; and 
others I fill with the fruitsof grammatical lore. 
Many I seek to instruct in the order of the stars 
which illuminate the glorious vault of heaven. 
But in doing this I discover the want of much, 
especially those exquisite books of scholastic 
learning which I possessed in my own country, 


through the industry of my good and most de- | 


vout master, Egbert.’ ”’ 

The Sabine Edition of Eugene Field's works, 
published by Scribner’s Sons from new plates 
by De Vinne, is such an edition as would 
have delighted the heart of the author in his 
life-time. In his introduction to the ‘‘Love 
Affairs of a Bibliomaniac,’’ Mr. Roswell Martin 
Field, the only brother of Eugene Field, writes: 

‘Himself an indefatigable collector of books, 
the possessor of a library as valuable as it was 
interesting, a library 
tained only at the cost of great personal sacrifice, 
my brother was in the most active sympathy 
with the disease called bibliomania, and knew, 
as few comparatively men have known, 
the half-pathetic, half-humorous side of that 
incurable mental infirmity.” 

“The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac,”’ 
House,’ and all the other 
sketches of Eugene Field, will be published in 
the Sabine Edition and in separate volumes by 
For sale by E. W. Porter & Co. 

Mary J. Rep. 


containing volumes ob- 


pt or 


“The 


stories, verses and 


Scribner's Sons. 
. 
* > 

‘‘Beyond the Palaeocrystic Sea,” is a tale of 
Scandinavian life in the heroic days of the 
Norse Vikings, attached to an imaginary story 
of arctic adventure and discovery. The author 
is A. S. Morton, a well-known St. Paul railroad 
official, who has not lost an early penchant for 
literary work in his monotonous dealings with 
figures and accounts. The prelude tells of the 
discovery, by a member of an arctic expedition 
in 1885, of a manuscript sewed up in walrus skin 
which had drifted ashore at a point far north on 
Smith’s Sound. This manuscript proves to be 
the narrative of a French creole sailor, Pierre 
Vacheron by name, who was lost from the Kane 
expedition in search of Franklin, by drifting 
out into the open polar sea upon an iceberg. 
The iceberg was drawn northward in a strong 
polar current for three days; the weather grows 
milder and milder, and just as the castaway is 
ready to perish of hunger and of alarm at the 
steady melting of the berg, he discovers the 
walls of a strange city standing upon an un- 
known shore. He is rescued by the inhabi- 
tants, who worship him as their former king, 
Halfjold, who had promised their forefathers, 
centuries before, that he would return from 


the dead and show them the way to escape from | 


their barren and isolated polar island to the 
home of their ancestors in Norway. These po- 
lar people turn out to be the descendants of a 
Norse king and his followers, who, when beaten 
in war, took ships to migrate to Iceland or 
Greenland, and were swept into the open polar 
sea and shipwrecked upon a land from which 
they were unable to escape. They are degener- 
ate Norseman, mild, amiable and superstitious, 
who have lost many of the arts their ancestors 
possessed. They live in stone huts and subsist 
on fish and on a single vegetable resembling a 
turnip. The climate is much milder, however, 
than that of Southern Greenland. 


| wife in 
and resurrected hero 


Thus far in the book the reader expects that 
the tale will develop into an imaginary study of 
a degenerate people, and will thus furnish an an- 
tithesis to such stories as Bulwer’s ‘‘Coming 
Race’ and two or three more 
which picture a race of wonderfully advanced 
people living near the pole or in the center of 
the earth, but in this he is disappointed; for, 
after a few pages describing the manners of the 
the Palaeocrystic Sea, the 
writer breaks off abruptly into the Norse tale 
of King Halfjord, his loves, his wars, his heroes, 
his defeat, and his flight from his kingdom. 
This tale is gleaned by Pierre 
Vacheron, from the legends of the people whom 
he rules. He writes it to while away the time. 
He has not accepted any of the numerous women 
offered him as wives, for he is true to his creole 
Louisiana, and the 


becomes 


recent novels 


dwellers beyond 


the castaway, 


business of ruler 


very ‘tiresome. 





“BEYOND 


AUTHOR OF 
’ 


ST. 


A. 8. MORTON, OF PAUL, 
THE PALASOCRYSTIC SEA.’ 


Finally he puts the legend, together with his 
own narrative, in the walrus skin and commits 
the package to the waves, in the hope that it will 
be found by some arctic expedition and that he 
will be rescued. The book shows a familiarity 
with narratives of arctic adventure and a love 
for Norse legendsand mythology, and is written 
in an easy and pleasing style. Chicago printers 
and binders have put it in very handsome shape, 
and itis for sale in St. Paul by E. W. Porter 
& Co. Price, $1.50. 





* 

WASHINGTON IN MINIATURE. 
Washington embraces all sortsof country 

lofty mountains crowned with perpetual snow 
and more impressive than the Alps; enormous 
forests of pine, fir and cedar; rich, rolling prai- 
ries, where more wheat is grown to the acre than 
anywhere else in the United States; extensive 
plains too dry for farming, but good for pastur- 
age; an ocean coast-line of 300 miles and a much 
longer coast-line on navigable bays, on that 
beautiful inland sea called Puget Sound, and 
mines of gold and silver and big, navigable 
rivers. The climate, says the Puyallup Com- 
merce, is aS mild in the eastern part as that of 
Virginia, and in the western part it closely re- 
sembles that of the south of Ireland. 
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aS . 
TOPOS HOHE OH EROS EEE SEES 


BILL MEADE. 


Who bets his money just like chaff, 
And then gets “hot” because we laugh, 
And bellows like a sucking calf! 

Bill Meade 


Who's jolly and morose by turns? 

Who blows in every cent he earns? 

Who never thinks, and never learns? 
Bill Meade. 


Who is as short as he is fat? 

Who bets ace-high against a “pat” 

And then says, “Damn such luck as that!" 
Biil Meade. 


Who says, “I'll bet a stack of blues 

An ace-full beats two pair of twos” 

And then says, “Hell! I always lose?” 
Bill Meade. 


Who thinks it's always time to treat? 
Who never yet refused to eat? 
Who goes to sleep upon his feet? 


Bill Meade. 


Whose honesty knows no disguise? 
Whose heart is limitless in size? 
Whose friendship do we dearly prize? 


Bill Meade's 
Portland, Ore. 5 


rish Bull. 


‘so near and yet so far.” 


An Indefinite 
old 
true 
It was illustrat 
Vining World, by 
a prospect which another took up 


The 
quite 


Saving. Is 


in mining and is all the time hap- 
pening. ad recently, says the 
Western 
abandoned 


in 


an lrishman who 
found ore before digging ten 
his luck the former 
“Tl never quit on a mine again 


and which he 


feet. While 


owner said: 


bemoaning 


until I’ve dug ten feet deeper!” 


A North Dakota Ogre. 
The N. DD.) Herald has an artist 


who proposes to have subjects t yoperate upon 


Grand Forks 


no, as witness the follow- 
that 


whether they will or 


ing from a recent number of excellent 


journal: 
“The Herald's 
editors and other 


cartoonist desires to remind 
prominent citizens that they 
will gain nothing by withholding their photos 
he has to 


from him: they will fare no better if 


depend on memory, hearsay or imagination. 


Better send ‘em along, gentlemen.” 
Really, that 
take by the horns. 


enough, as all North Dakota knows, but better 


bull we would not care to 


Is a 


Photo cartoons are grievous 


those than to throw away every restraining in- 
fluence and to the artist's imagination a 
free and easy scope that would dwarf ridicule 
beauty into a misty reminis- 


rive 


and turn manly 


cence, 


Sudden Notoriety. 


“Bud” Hersey and Major Tucker enjoyed a 
ride the other day which they will remember 
for some time. It was a ride in the patrol 


wagon, through crowded streets, with the quid- 
nune gazing at them with staring eyes, and 
here and there a friend 
what the trouble was and making offers of bail 
They were down Sibley Street 


hailing them to ask 


to any amount. 
when a fire broke out, and soon Fourth 
They anathema- 


a way 
Street was blocked with hose. 
tized the fire and the cable and other stoppages, 
too, for they wanted to ride up-town. Herman 
Oppenheim, the rosy assistant city attorney, 
had a happy thought and told them to ride with 





| after the manner of charity, they accepted and 








very soon, in the language of the labored edi- 
torial, they were “the cynosure of all eyes.” 
The gong rang all the way up the street, the 
horses galloped, and their progress was a tri- 
umph, a triumph of suspicion,with an overture 


| of familiar yells from unfamiliar people, for the 


street was crowded on account of the tire alarm. 

“LT wouldn't have minded so much,”* said Mr. 
Hersey afterwards, “if it hadn’t been for that 
d St. Paul Dispatch. 


d gong! 


He Outtalked the Barber. 


Grand Forks has a barber who butted a talk- 
ative traveling man and a lot of the boys clear 
over the fence the other day. The barber doesn’t 
much and is, therefore, an anomaly in the 
The boys sent in a former dime 
shaved, with instructions 
to talk and then a num- 
ber dropped The fellow 
did his talking with wonderful verbosity, but 
the artist shaved without a smile. When done, 
the talkative customer and would-be humorist 
from the chair and asked what was to 
pay, and for the barber opened his 
drawer and took out a ecard which read: 

Tam deaf and dumb.” 

Then the museum man was in spirits to whip 


N. D. 


say 
tonsorial line. 
man 
the barber to death 


museum to get 


in to see the sport. 


arose 


answer 


the crowd.——Casselion Reporte r. 


It Made Him Comb His Hair. 
Seeing Attorney-General Clapp’s name fre- 
quently mentioned as a candidate for governor 
of Minnesota, reminds a correspondent of the 
Minneapolis Journal of a love feast which was 
held at Faribault when the new opera-house 
was completed. Quite a number of St. Paul 
gentlemen were invited, among them being Mr. 
Clapp. When the party boarded the train they 
met G. W. Baxter, of Faribault. Mr. Baxter 
was slated to make the principal speech at the 
exercises and had prepared it with more than 
usual feeling that he was about to 
make a great hit when he delivered it. He 
took General Clapp his confidence and 
gave him his manuscript to read. Before the 
train reached Faribault, the general had had 
time to read the speech three times. When 
the gentlemen appeared before the invited 
guests at the opera-house, the attorney-general 
He arose 


his care, 


into 


was invited to make a brief speech. 
and proceeded to do so. After he had spokena 
few sentences, Mr. Baxter noticed something 
familiar about the words, and after the general 
had delivered a few more paragraphs, he real- 
ized the situation and his own predicament 
dawned upon him. During the short time that 
Mr. Clapp lad had possession of the manuscript 
he had committed the lines to memory, and he 
did not stop until he had gone through it all, 
being frequently interrupted by the applause 
of the audience. All this was heartrending to 
Mr. Baxter, who could only comb his hair with 
his hands and resolve that he would get even 
with the attorney-general if it took him 100 
years. 
He Obeyed the Order. 

Not long ago an order was issued on one of 
the great western lines for all section men to 
come to the oftice on a certain day to have their 
The following day a number of 
men appeared and passed the examination. 
Just before the man who had charge of the 
tests left the office, a messenger boy came hur- 
rying in with a small package neatly tied up 
and addressed to the eye inspector. The latter 
opened it and was surprised to find a glass eye 
wrapped up in tissue paper, and also an old- 
fashioned silver watch. The contents of the 
package proved a puzzle to the inspector until 


eyes examined. 


him in the patrol wagon. Thinking no evil, ; he unfolded a hastily scribbled note, which, on 


| 





being deciphered, was found to read as follows: 
“Ove inspector: 

‘Dear Sur: The day before yisterday, at nune, 
I got word to cum down and have me ise looked 
after for culur blindness, as ye call it. I had 
forty-five ties and ten rails to put down beyont 
the sand-cut, and as jerry Sullivan and Domin- 
ick Coolly were laid up since the wake that wuz 
holded over the ded corpus of Danny Doherty, 
my hands war too short to spare me. “Twas 
lucky that the rite oye that was first in my 
head was put out with the blow of a pik, and 
me glass oye, that is a perfect figger of the eye 
that was not put out, is sent to you tugether 
with my watch for the hexamination. I cud 
spare the glass oye better than the oye in the 
head, and if she is culur blind I'll get one that 
Yures Truely, 

“MIKE DONOHUE.” 


ain’t. 


Diamond cut Diamond. 

A groceryman and a butcher, who have their 
establishments in a certain building on the 
east side, were talking yesterday about their re- 
spective weights. Somehow, the Helena (Mont. 
Independent remarks, the conversation simmered 
down to a betting proposition. 

*T’ll bet you a cigar,”’ said the butcher to the 
grocer, “that Ill weigh a couple of pounds more 
when I come back from dinner than I do now.” 

“Tll go you,’ responded the grocer. 

The next few minutes were spent in weigh- 
ing the butcher. He mounted the grocer’s 
scales, his weight was taken, and the exact 
number of pounds written down in a memo- 
randum. 

Not long afterwards the butcher returned 
and, in the presence of the grocer, mounted the 
scales. The groceryman had a confident ex- 
pression in his face and was just ready to laugh, 
when he found the butcher’s weight to be ex- 
actly two pounds more than it was at first. A 
look of surprise came over his face, and mutter- 
ing—That’s strange!”’ he moved over to the 
cigar counter. 

“Now, I'll tell you what I'll do,”’ said the 
victorious butcher, as he lighted his cigar, “Tl 
bet you a cigar that Ill weigh two pounds less 
now than I did two minutes ago.” 

*“Done,”’ said the grocer, and he moved to- 
ward the scales. As he reached them he pre- 
tended to adjust the weights, and, in doing so, 
removed a plug he had placed on the bar. The 
unsuspecting butcher, while hiscompanion was 
thus engaged, slyly removed from his hip pocket 
a two-pound weight and deposited it unnoticed 
on a near-by cracker-box. When the butcher 
mounted the platform it was found that he 
weighed precisely the same as at the trial before. 

‘Well, I'll be ——!” he said, stepping down. 

It was his turn to buy the cigars, and he did 
it. Then came mutual explanations that cleared 
up the mysterious affair. Each had tried to 
‘beat’? the other, and each had been made a 
victim of his own cleverness. 

He Kicked Himself. 

Paul Zeimetz is six dollars ahead, and in a 
novel way, too. Last week he was set upon by a 
big, black dog that tore his pants and inflicted a 
microscopical scratch on the calf of his leg. 
Paul went at once to Mr. Wm. Noll and stated 
his case. He said he had lost a day’s work, and 
the pain, fright ete., were worth the six bucks. 
He got them. <A few days ago Zeimetz came to 
Mr. Noll’s house leading a big dog. 

‘Look here, Noll,”’ he said, ‘‘you want to 
keep this dog chained up; he may bite some one 
again.” 

Mr. Noll heard the complaint, took one look 
at the dog, and then kicked himself as he tum- 
bled to the fact that it was some other man’s 
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dog and that he had been worked for six dollars. 
Will he get it back? Nit!—Marshfield ( Wis.) News. 


Mountains were Full of Governors. 
‘Helena has a larger stock of governors on 
hand than any capital city in the United States 
that I can think of,’ was the observation of 


his visit to this city on receivership matters 
connected with the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Judge Gilbert hadn't been in the city a great 
while before he met one governor in the court- 
room. 

“Judge Gilbert,’’ said a friend, ‘permit me 
to introduce our friend, Governor Leslie.’ 

“Governor of Montana?” inquired Judge Gil- 
bert, with a questioning elevation of one eye- 
brow. 

*Not now,”’’ said the friend, without going 
further into details. ‘‘And here,”’ he added, 
turning to another of the interested spectators 
in the court-room, ‘tis Governor Toole.”’ 

“He is the—governor?” said Judge Gilbert, 
but without omitting the question point. 

“Used to be,’’ answered the friend. ‘*This is 
Governor Carpenter, Judge Gilbert.” 

“He 

**Was,”’ the other answered him, anticipating 
his query. ‘This is Governor Botkin.” 

Judge Gilbert did not speak, but he looked 
inquiringly around, and some one ventured to 
explain: 

*Lieutenant-governor, you see.” 

‘Ah!’ was the brief reply to that. 

When the court adjourned Judge Gilbert went 
to his hotel. On the way there the party 
stopped at the First National Bank, where 
Governor Hauser was introduced to him. In 
the afternoon they dropped into the court-house 
and visited the State offices. There was another 
experience of the same kind for Judge Gilbert 
there. 

“This is Governor Tooker,” 
members, as they passed through the office of 
the clerk and recorder. 

And, even then, Judge Gilbert did not meet 
the governor of the State, for that official was 
out of the city on official business at the capital 
of the nation. 

“IT met some very pleasant men during my 
stay here,”’ he said, as he departed the next 
afternoon, ‘‘and the impression I carry with 
me is that they were mostly governors.”’ 


said one of the 


She was up to Snuff. 

A short time since Mr. Smith, who isa prom- 
inent Seattle man, was aiding a friend in movy- 
ing his household effects to a more congenial 
part of the city, and Mrs. Smith was also in 
evidence. This friend’s name was—well, call it 
About 11 o’clock in the morning Mr. 
Smith looked worried and winked at Mr. Jones 
in a very meaning manner. Mr. Jones under- 
stood and remembered that he had to go down- 
town for another drayman. Of course, Mr. 
Smith would accompany him. They made for 
the first saloon and had a drink. After waiting 
a respectable length of time they returned and 
completed the moving. At Mr. Smith 
suggested that the reason why the drayman 
had not come was because he was busy, and 
thought that another had better be employed. 
Mr. Jones thought so, too, and said they had 
better go right down and get him. 

“I don’t see the necessity of going down now 
for him,’*’ remonstrated Mrs. Smith. 

‘““‘Why, my dear, don’t you see that——’ 

But Mr. Smith’s argument was cut short by 
Mrs. Smith opening a small pocketbook and 
handing Mr. Smith aclove! Smith got red in 
the face and looked silly, but he took it and 
put it in his mouth. 
but he likewise accepted one, because Smith 


Jones. 


noon, 


Jones did not want any, | 


| 


| front. 


Judge Gilbert to an Independent man during | (Wash. 


had done so. 
joke—and so did Mrs. Smith, but the men didn't 
discuss the incident any more than was neces- 


sary.— Seattle (Wash.) Times. 


The Flip-Flap. 
Many men, says the humorist of the Puyallup 
Commerce, have often wondered what 
that little duflicker with a buttonhole was for 
that you find on the lower end of a man’s shirt- 
Tt is a sort of extra dulap that generally 


| stays there, because a man has not time to cut 


| it off. It 


more dulaps on his shirts. 


may be there to button toa man’s 
heavier trousers to keep him from soaring too 
high. 

It was recently discovered that the thing had 
some strength. Col. H. G. Guild, of the Sheri- 
dan Sun, had just made up the last of his six- 
teen editorial pages and lifted the forms onto 
his Webb-perfecting cylinder press. He gave 
the word to his third assistant foreman, and the 
great piece of machinery started up. Colonel] 
Guild was still inastooping posture when he sud- 
denly discovered that his flip-flap was wedged 
under the chase. He is a stout man, but it 
took all his strength to hold back and brace 
himself against the drag of the press. As it 
was, the flip-flap would not let goand the whole 
shirt-front was pulled out by the roots and 
ground into home-made sausage among the 
press’s cogs: but the colonel was saved. No 
The flip-flap seems 


| to have entirely escaped mention in Jefferson's 


| manual and Professor Riley’s bugology reports 
| to the Smithsonian Institute. 


He Never Spoke Again. 


Editor Yerkes, of the Bozeman ( Mont.) Chron- 


| icle, recently made an extended tour throughout 





| 
| 


| could see them without 
| paying for the privilege. 


| the East and the South, sending spicy letters to 


his paper while en route. Here isa bit of rollick- 
ing humor from his pen that is well worth re- 
producing: 

“The ride over the Burlington from Billings 
to Missouri is all that can be desired. The em- 
ployees were especially courteous and treated 
me with the considera- 
tion due to one travel- 
ing ona first-class ticket 
and eating at the meal 
stations. I formed the 
acquaintance of a Pull- 
man conduétor, Who was 
possessed of the finest 
cluster of large, juicy, 
luscious, red-ripe boils I 


have ever seen. They 
were on the nape of his 
neck, where everyone 


I asked him if he usu- 
ally ‘shook’ his boils or 
if he ‘sluffed’ them off. 
This, I fear, made him 
somewhat irritable, and 
he said things which he 
will regret as soon as he 
learns Wholam. But I 
think I also made him 
cross, by asking him if 
he was not afraid that 
some one would make a 
justifiable error and 
mistake the largest boil 
for his head and rest un- 
der the belief that they 
had struck the two- 
headed man. I said that 
the boil in question, 
from my point of view, 
possessed marked ad- 
vantages, scenically, 


git down to the store?” 





Mrs. Jones thought it was a fine | 


Uncle Rastus—“Fo’ de Lawd sake! I dun clern forgot ’em. 
am mighty easy fer dem greasy things ter slip my memory.” 


over what appeared to be his head, and that. 
undoubtedly, it was not nearly I told 
him to be careful when the doctor lanced the 
boil, lest he made a slip and released the small 
amount of brains instead of the pus. He never 
spoke to meagain, and though I was associating 
with Mr. Lynch,the Government bank inspector, 
he acted ina haughty and disdainful manner.”’ 


so soft. 


And the Hero Wept. 

Carleton VanTuyl is the man who rushes 
things for the A. P. Co. When he mounted the 
delivery wagon on Tuesday he muttered to him- 
self, as the wind dashed the rain into his eyes, 
“Now I'm in for it!’ The load of merchandise 
Was covered up snugly with a tarpaulin, and as 
he turned into Spruce Street a happy thought 
seemed to strike him. 

Here's a clear track, why not get under the 
tarpaulin myself?" he mused. 

No sooner said than done: so under the cover 
he went. Now, this was all right, but, as ill- 
luck would have it. Mrs 
ting at the window and, seeing the team rush- 
ing madly along apparently without a driver, 
she aroused her husband, who was dozing by 


Wim. Graham was sit- 


the fire, and shouted into his ear: 
“Will! Will! 
team running away. Quick! Youcan stop them.’ 
Without a word, Willsprang through the door, 
and leaped over the fence and through the mud 
into the 
the horse by the 
bringing the team 
then that Carleton bobbed up and wanted to 
know—"What in 
you, anyway?" 


My gracious! here’s Seaborg’s 


middle of the road. Boldly grasping 


head, he succeeded in 


to a standstill, and it was 


hear 


thunder is the matter with 


The look of disgust that swept across Will's 
face. as he retired to the house to get some of 
the mud off his clothes, was a sight to behold. 
If all the teams in town were to runaway, Will 
vows he will never again attempt to stop one of 
them if the 
paulin. Carleton is still chuckling over it, and 
Will looks daggers whenever he hears the ex- 
Clamation, **Whoa!’*—Jliwraco ( Wash.) Journal. 


wagon-box is covered with a tar- 





A GOOD EXCUSE. 


Aunt Libbie—‘“Where’s that piece ob bacon an’ poun’ ob butter I tol’ yer to 


But I tell you it 


19 
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and common. Holders of old securities and old 
stock will have the following privilege of con- 
version: 

First mortgage bonds will be exchanged for 
new prior lien 100-year four per cent gold bonds 
at the rate of $1,000 old bonds for $1,350 of new 
bonds. 

Second mortgage bonds will be exchanged for 
1184 per cent of prior lien bonds and fifty per 
cent of new preferred stock, and will receive 
four per cent in cash. 

Third mortgage bonds will be exchanged for 
1184 per cent in general lien three percent gold 
bonds and fifty per cent in preferred stock, and 
will receive three per cent in cash. 

Consolidated mortgage will ex- 
changed for 664 per cent in general lien bonds 
and 624 per cent in preferred stock, and will 
receive one and a half per cent in cash. 

Collateral trust notes will be exchanged for 
100 per cent in prior lien bonds, twenty per 
cent in preferred stock and three per cent in 


bonds be 


| cash. 


Read- | 


Europe should remit fifty cents in addition for ocean | 


postage. 

PAYMENT FOR THE NortHwest, when sent by mail. 
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Registered Letter. All postmasters are required to 
register letters whenever requested to do so. 

DISCONTINUANCES._Remember that the publisher 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his magazine stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

ALL LeTrers should be addressed to 
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THE NORTHERN PACIFIC REORGANI- 
ZATION PLAN. 


The large increase in the net earnings of the 


Northern Pacific system, due in great part to | 


careful management, has hastened reorganiza- 
tion movements and has brought all classes of 
security holders together in formulating a plan 


Which aims to be equitable to all interests in- | 


This plan, promulgated by the reor- 
ganization committee Edward 
D. Adams, John C. Bullitt, Louis Fitzgerald, 
Charles H. Godfrey, J. D. Probst, James Still- 


volved. 


consisting of 


man and Ernst Thalmann, has been made pub- | 


in 
It proceeds 


lic in New York and Berlin and is now 
process of harmonious fulfillment. 
upon the following basis: first, the abandon- 
ment of Chicago as the Eastern terminus and 
the limitation of the railway on the east by the 
Mississippi Riverand the Great Lakes; second, 
the ultimate union of main-line, branches and 
terminal properties, through direct ownership 
by asingle company; third, the reduction of the 
fixed annual charges to less than the minimum 
earnings under fourth, 
ample provision for additional capital as re- 


probable conditions; 
quired in a series of years for the development 
of the property and for greater facilities needed 
by increased business. 

The details of the plan are set forth ina 
large pamphlet and are much too voluminous 
The main features 
may, however, be set forth in a condensed form, 
and will be of interest to a large number of our 
readers. A syndicate has been formed, with a 
cash capital of $45,000,000, consisting of J. P. 
Morgan & Company of New York, Drexel & 
Company of Philadelphia, and the Deutsche 
Bank of Berlin, to financier the reorganization. 
A new company will be formed to take over the 
This company will 


for us to reproduce in full. 


from the courts. 


property 
issue two classes of bonds 
eral lien, and two classes of stock 


preferred 


| 


Dividend certificates will be exehanged for 
118 per cent in general lien bonds, fifty per cent 
in preferred stock, and three per cent in cash. 
Receivers’ certificates will be redeemed in cash. 
Northwest Equipment Company shares will be 
purchased at par flat as of June 1, 1896. 

Branch road bonds will be retired, but the 
case of each branch will be considered separ- 
ately and no terms are announced. These bonds 
will be taken up with general lien bonds and 
preferred stock. 

Old preferred stock is assessed $10 per $100 
share for privilege of conversion into $0o0f new 
preferred and $50 of new common. Old com- 
mon stock is assessed $15 per share for privilege 
of conversion into an equal face value of new 
common. The preferred stockholders will no 
doubt avail themselves of this privilege, but 
the common, which was worth only four in the 
market before the plan of reorganization was 
announced and has since sold down to two, may 
not be worth converting. 

The fixed annual charges of the old bank- 
rupt company were $10,905,690; those of the new 
company will be $6,052,660, As the road is now 
earning more than this latter amount it is fair 
to conclude that, with reviving business condi- 
tions, there will soon be a dividend for the new 
preferred stock, which will be entitled to four 
per cent non-cumulative before the common 
stock can participate in the profits. Prior to 
any dividends upon the common the road will 
have to earn, net, $8,952,660. That this condi- 
tion will soon be reached, however, is not at all 
improbable, inasmuch as the net earnings of 
the most prosperous year in Northern Pacifle 
history, 1891-92, were $10,067,408, and the aver- 
age annual net earnings for the past five years 
has been $7,801,645. Inspiteof the present dis- 
of the holders of common stock, 
under an assessment of $15 on 


couragement 
its conversion 


the $100 may turn out to be a very good in- | 


vestment. 

A striking feature of the reorganization plan 
remains to be mentioned. A voting trust is to 
be created consisting of five trustees, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, George Siemens,—head of the 
Deutsche Bank: August Belmont, Johnston 
Livingston and Charles Lanier, who are to hold 
all the new stock for five years, unless they 
shall sooner deliver it to its owners, and who 
will elect the new board of directors and prac- 
tically have complete control of the financier- 
ing and operating of the road. If either of 
these five men dies during the existence of the 
trust, the others will name his successor. 

How long will it take to work out this plan, 
end the receivership and place the Northern 


prior lien and gen- | Pacific in the hands of the five trustees? This is 


a question on which interested parties differ, 











their estimates of the time required ranging 
from six to eighteen months. These estimates 
all proceed upon the assumption that the bonds 
and stocks will be deposited for conversion, in 
accordance with the plan, and that no new 
legal difficulties will arise. The plan has re- 
ceived the approval of the representatives of a 
majority of the three main line mortgages in 
process of foreclosure and of other important 
interests, and is recommended by the stock- 
holders protective committee, of which Bray- 
ton Ives is chairman. There seems to be no 
doubt in Wall Street as to its being carried into 
effect as speedily as is practicable, and without 
resistance from any class of bond or stock- 
holders. 


* 
* 


LEGISLATION FOR THE 
REGIONS. 

The following is a synopsis of an address de- 
livered before the Montana State Immigration 
Convention in Helena, on March 12th, by 
E. V. Smalley: 

“In estimating the great sources of natural 
wealth possessed by the State of Montana, we 
must place the precious metals first in order. 
They are now, and will continue to be for cen- 
turies to come, the great storehouse from which 
wealth is drawn for the comfort and prosperity 
of the people of this great mountain common- 
wealth. For the present at least, and until the 
agricultural valleys of the State are brought 
under cultivation to a greater extent than can 
be done with the enterprises now existing for 
utilizing the waters of the streams, the second 
place in the list of natural resources must be 
given to the vast pasturage regions which lie 
upon the flanks of the Rocky Mountain ranges 
and extend across the great, rolling plains to 
the eastern boundary of the State. It seems to 
me that one of the most important subjects 
that come before the convention, is the discus- 
sion of the future of this vast grazing country. 
How can its wealth of natural herbage be best 
preserved and most fully utilized? 

‘Permit me to say, in advance, that I do not 
speak on this subject from the point of view of 
the traveler who passes over your long lines of 
railroad and halts for a day or two in your 
towns or cities; I have visited every county in 
Montana, and made long journeys by wagon 
across the regions where railroads do not pene- 
trate. Several years ago I gave careful study 
to the questions involved, under a commission 
from the United States Government to prepare 
a document upon the range cattle industry of 
the West. The conviction has been growing 
steadily in my mind, that there should be a 
radical change in our national land laws to 
adapt them to the special needs of the people 
who now inhabit and who are likely to immi- 
grate to the semi-arid regions in the heart of 
our continent, where pastorage industries must 
always be the main reliance of those who seek to 
make a livelihood from the use of the soil. Our 
present homestead system, supplemented until 
recently by the preemption system, was adopted 
by Congress in the early days of the Republic, 
when no one looked forward to the time when 
the advancing tide of Western settlement 
would penetrate beyond the alluvial plains of 
the valley of the Mississippi. This system was 
admirably adapted to the disposition of lands 
on the prairies of Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota 
and other States where there is an ample rain- 
fall foragriculture. It proceeded upon the the- 
ory that 160 acres of land is a sufficient area for 
the comfortable support of a farmer’s family. 
Until recent changes in land laws, this area 
could be supplemented by a preemption claim 
of 160 acres in addition, and the timber-culture 
law allowed a third claim, on the condition 
that the culture of trees was carriedon. Then 
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came the desert-land act, recently restricted, 
which allowed the acquisition of and title to an 
entire section on condition of bringing water 


upon it. Here Federal legislation stopped un- 
til an act was passed, about two years ago, for 
granting large areas to the States on condition 
of reclamation by irrigation canals. Inall this 
legislation, nothing was had in view but areable 
lands that could be brought under profitable 
tillage either by the waters which descend from 
the heavens or by water which might be divert- 
ed from the running streams. The needsof the 
occupants of the high table-lands, plateaus and 
plains which lie above any possibility of irriga- 
tion, but which are highly valuable for their 
nutritious grasses, were not at all considered 
by our law-makers. Very little was known of 
the climatic conditions of these regions, and it 
is probable that, until very recent years, the 
majority of our Congressmen imagined that the 
great army of agricultural settlers would con- 
tinue to move Westward as fast as the Govern- 
ment quarter-section survey advanced, until 
they reached the Rocky Mountains. We know 
now that this can never be. We know that nat- 
ure has set apart, by insurmountable climatic 
conditions, the interior of the North American 
continent as it has the interior of the Asiatic 
continent, the South American continent and 
the great island continent of Australia, for the 
uses of the stockman. There is not enough 
rainfall for agriculture, and only here and there 
can a narrow strip be brought under irrigation. 
At least three-quarters of the total area of 
mountain will always be a country of flocks 
and herds. 

“Now, the cattle-men and the sheep-men 
have just as strong claims upon the beneficent 
care of our Government as the farmer in the 
Red River Valley of North Dakota—who has 
received his free gift of 160 acres on the sole 
condition that he occupy and cultivate it. If 
it isa wise policy of the Government to make 
this gift, which legislation based upon the gen- 
eral principle that 160 acres of fertile prairie 
with sufficient rainfall are needed to support in 
comfortable independence the family of an 
American farmer, then it will be equally wise 
and just for the Government to ascertain how 
many acres of its semi-arid land, fitted solely 
for pasture, are necessary to support the family 
of the citizen who engages in the raising of 
cattle, sheep. The Government 
should not forever insist on applying its rigid 
checker-board system of sections and quarter- 
sections to the purely pastoral country. It 
should either give its vast grazing areas to the 
States in which they are situated, in order that 
the people in these States, through their State 
governments, may adopt wise systems for the 
ownership and use of these lands, or should it- 
self set about to perfect a new system of land 
legislation adapted to their best development. 

‘In case the latter course is adopted, a thor- 
ough and honest classification of Government 
ands of the semi-arid type should be made. 
All areas available for future irrigation should 
be segregated, and likewise all areas chiefly val- 
uable for timber or for mineral products. The 
remaining areas should then be surveyed by 
townships and sections, and a simple and 
inexpensive way should be provided by 
which every stockman could obtain ownership 
and title to a sufficient area of pasture land 
for the support of a family. I would have 
this title conveyed only after five years of 
actual settlement and occupancy. I would by 
no means favor any legislation which would 
put large districts of country into the con- 
trol of syndicates or companies, or of non- 
resident private owners. This should be guard- 
ed against with great care. The ownership 
of the soil should be in the hands of the 


horses, or 


| to the building up of large stock 








men who occupy and utilize it. Our laws 


| 


should discourage, rather than encourage, the | 
| There is no Cripple Creek excitement in Mon- 


accumulation of large amounts of property, 
whether in lands or in other forms, in the hands 
of a few people. 
ing the public lands open to the free occupancy 
of stockmen who take possession of them, tends 
companies 
which monopolize entire districts of country by 
being able to occupy them with their herds and 
cowboys, and is an obstacle in the way of actual 
settlement of the country by small stockowners. 
You all know how difficult it is for a new man 
with a small herd to get a footing in any range 
of country already occupied, and you will all 
admit that the best condition for a grazing 
country is not its possession by companies or by 
private owners of large herds, who have no in- 
terest in its development except to graze as 
many animals as possible upon it. The ideal 
condition toward which we should all labor, is 


The present system of throw- | 


the actual occupancy of these regions by sub- | 


stantial settlers who will build comfortable 


| 
homes, make roads, support schools, and help to | 


build up towns and villages. That condition 
can be reached only by the ownership of the 
soil by the man who seeks to make a 


from its wealth of natural grasses. The small 


living | 


| movement will accompany the addresses. 


stockman who makes his home upon a water- | 


course, takes out a little ditch,creates a meadow, 
tills a few fields in oats, wheat and barley, and 
grazes his stock upon the neighboring range, is 
the kind of citizen which our laws should en- 
courage and our public opinion should support. 
He adds property to your tax-rolls which the 
assessor has no difficulty in valuing, because it 
cannot be driven from county to county to 
evade taxes; his home improvements go to 
swell the total wealth of the State; he is your 
best reliance for wise, conservative and eco- 
nomical government. Why refuse him a good 
title to the land which he uses and must 
use for the grazing of his flocks and herds? 

‘*T would be glad to see Montana lead the way 
in the agitation of this important question of 
what legislation will conduce to the permanent 
settlement of our vast grazing areas, and to the 
preservation and most effective utilization of 
their native grasses. A movement starting 
here will, I am confident, extend to the other 
States which have conditions similar to those 
of Montana, and will, in time, produce the 
needed legistation at Washington. The subject 
should be fairly discussed before any plans are 
formulated, and to it I earnestly invite the at- 
tention of the practical farmers and stockmen 
of this State, and of the intelligent and pro- 
gressive men of business living in the towns 
and cities, who have earnestly at heart the 
wellfare and permanent prosperity of Mon- 
tana.”’ 





* 

IMMIGRATION WORK IN MONTANA. 

A very important convention of representa- 
tive leading men from all parts of Montana 
was held in Helena on March 10th and 11th to 
consider ways and means for promoting immi- 
gration to that State, and for making more 
widely known to enterprising capitalists its 
great and varied mineral resources. What is 
wanted is an immmigration movement-of sub- 
stantial farmers to raise products, needed in 
the home markets, that are now brought in 
from other States, and an immigration of capi- 
tal to develop known and promising leads of 
gold, silver, andcopper. There is labor enough 
in Montana for present needs, and wage-earn- 
ers should not look upon this movement as an 
invitation for them to migrate to the Rockies: 
but farmers, with means to open valley farms 
in the valleys and upon the foot-hills, will find 
opportunities nowhere excelled; and investors, 
who will go out and look over the mining dis- 


|} tana. 





tricts, will not be long in discovering chances 
for opening mines on a strictly business basis. 


tana. Mining has never been a wild, specu- 
lative venture in that State, but the annual 
record of metals produced exceeds that of Col- 
orado, and there are many well-prospected veins 
that only await capital for their working to 
develop into excellent properties. 

We expect to publish in our next number 
many of the carefully prepared, conservative 
and able addresses delivered before the Helena 
convention, selecting such as will, together, 
form a body of information covering all the 
chief resources of Montana and describing its 
climate and topographical features. In these 
addresses will be found every essential fact 
which an intending settler or investor will find 
most useful to guide his judgment. No such 
compact and thorough presentation of the re- 
sources and attractions of this great State has 
ever before been put into print in asingle docu- 
ment. Portraits of the prominent men engaged 
in this new and immigration 
This 
May number of THe NorTHWEsST MAGAZINE 
will have a wide circulation outside of 
ular subscription lists, and we are confident 
that it will accomplish good results for Mon- 
It is absurd that the third State in area 
in the Union, one possessing a superb climate 
anda wonderful variety of substantial resources: 

one, too, that can show the largest amount 
of actual wealth per capita of population of any 
State except Rhode Island, should have only 
about two hundred thousand inhabitants. A 
new day is dawning for Montana,—when she 
will have farmers enough to supply her own 
markets, and when she will become famous the 


commendable 


its reg- 


world over as the greatest treasure-house on 
earth of gold, silver and copper. 





THE LIGHT WITHIN. 


{A man should learn to detect and watch that gleam 
of light which flashes across his mind from within, 
more than the luster of the firmament of bards and 
sages.— Emerson.) 

The armies of discouragement that camp 

On Ego’s plain, with madness in their tents, 
Shrink in the blazings of this inward lamp, 

And, dreamlike, vanish thence. 


Defender- pilot when the sibyl Fate 
Saith: “Grope thou, not unknowing, though un- 
known; 
A planet of thy soul do I create, 
Where thou must walk alone!” 


Fret not at fortune. Life at most is brief, 
And so its pang of blight, defeat and wreck; 
And there’s no spur like mingled rage and grief, 
When both are held in check; 


No architect of progress like the mind 
Foredoomed to suffer, long estranged to mirth 

Learn to its cost that truth, e’en as earthkind, 
In keenest pain finds birth! 


It may be ours to impotently strive 

For higher summits, scorned, misunderstood; 
With failure and humiliation wive, 

And motive misconstrued; 


To feel the chill indifference and slight, 
Surrounding, crush some bud of prophecy 
In us that, flowered in kindly nurture, might 

A world’s redemption be; 


To feel the tempest of man’s selfness rude 
Drive us across despair's Niagara brink 
Fungs of the viper of ingratitude 
Into our vitals sink; 


Yet seize, O soul combative, patient, strong, 
This buoy for every sea that buffeteth: 

Aspiring purpose, like a spirit song, 
Impervious to death! 


O fortress, whence the storming hordes of sin 
Fall baffied back! Of wrong, ignoble pride, 
The foe implacable! O light within 
Friend, weapon, shield, and‘guide! 
JOHN TALMAN. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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A NEW secret society has been organized in 
Carrington, N. D., the membership of which is 
It is called the “Grand Lodge 
of the Hestians,”’ the name being taken from 
the story of Hestia, or Vesta, in the Greek 
mythology. The central ideas are general cult- 
ure, sociability, and practical charity. While 
engaged in lodge-work the members wear white 
robes of ancient Greek pattern trimmed with 
gold braid. Lodges will be established in other 
North Dakota towns. 


limited to ladies. 


AN experienced South Dakota farmer says 
that in putting in his wheat-crop he always 
runs the drills He formerly 
drilled just as it happened, and he then began 
to notice that he got much better results when 
the rows of wheat ran east and west than when 
they ran north This set him to 
thinking and he concluded that the open space 
between the rows, when they ran north and 
south, served as funnels through which the hot 
winds which ¢ from the south circulate 
through the entire field, injuring all the young 
When drilled in east and west rows, the 

the serve as wind- 
breaks to keep the heated current of air from 
There is a lot 


east and west. 


and south. 


me 


grain. 
rows on southern border 
penetrating far into the field. 


of good sense in this idea. 


PROFESSOR SHAW, of the Minnesota Agricult- 
ural College, has a plan for storing moisture be- 
low the surface of the ground which will inter- 
est farmers in all the great plains region where 
there sufficient rainfall every year for 
good crops. He proposes to sow rye on a field 
and plough it under while green; then, on the 
same field the same season, to put in a crop of 
buckwheat and plough that under in the early 
fall. The next year he proposes to have the 
tield cropped in wheat or other small grain. He 
believes that the effect of ploughing under the 
rye and buckwheat will be to make the land 
yield large wheat-crops for four or tive success- 
ive years. The decaying vegetation below the 
surface will hold the moisture that soaks down 
to it, will feed it out gradually and will also 
prevent the rapid evaporation of the moisture 
Professor Shaw isan 


not 


Is 


in the ground beneath it. 
eminent agricultural scientist. 
experiment with his theory this year, and the 
will be looked forward to with much 
interest. 


results 

THE story recently current that the company 
which commenced mining for gold near Red- 
Falls, Minn., bad abandoned the work 
as unprofitable, turns out to be erroneous. The 
company suspended operations for a short time 
in order to secure leases on more ground from 
the farmers, whose heads were a good deal 
swelled by visions of sudden wealth and who 
demanded outrageous prices for little strips of 
rock and sand. Believing that the whole mi- 
ning enterprise had fallen through, they came 
to their senses and invited the company to re- 
sume work and take leases on its own terms. 
Recent tests of the ore lead to the belief that it 
will run four dollars to the ton in gold and that 
the cost of mining and milling it will not ex- 
ceed two dollars. One of the principal backers 
of the enterprise is S. M. Owen, the well-known 


wood 


He is going to | 


agricultural editor, of Minneapolis. He is confi- 
dent that there is a great reef of gold-bearing 
quartz five miles long on which his mine is lo- 
cated, and that it contains enormous masses of 
free-milling rock that will pay well for working. 
He has no stock to sell and is undoubtedly sin- 
cere in his statements. 


Do you notice the new type in this number? 
Our printers think it has a very handsome 
“face.” Good printers are very critical in the 
matter of faces. Many years ago I was a guest 
at the home of Henry Houghton, the famous 
Boston publisher, who died recently. We were 
talking about types, and he brought from the 
library the superb edition de luxe of Longfel- 
low’s poems, just from the press, and said that 
before deciding on the type for the work, he 
made a trip to Europe and visited all the best 
foundries. He found the face he thought the 
handsomest of all in Venice, an ancient home 
of the typographic art. We have not gone so 
far atield to tind a suitable type for this maga- 
zine. It was supplied at home by the Minne- 
sota Type Foundry Co., the executive head of 
which, Charles P. Stine, is well-known to all 
the printers of the Northwest. 


J. J. HiLw’s offer to the farmers at the immi- 
gration conventions held in the northern part 
of the State, that he would give free transpor- 
tation to delegations from each county on his 
lines to the State Agricultural College and Ex- 
periment Farm at St. Paul, has already been ac- 
cepted by Otter Tail County and fifty substan- 
tial farmers from that big county made the ex- 
cursion on March 26. On the suggestion of 
the Fergus Falls Journal each township chose a 

its town meeting, and thus the 
thoroughly representative in its 
character. With a few invited guests it num- 
bered seventy-five persons. The college ex- 
tended its cordial hospitality to the party, and 
it is safe to say that every man learned some- 
thing of value during his stay at the State farm. 


delegate at 
party Was 


Ir is odd that, with an officer of the engineer 
corps located in St. Paul, the War Department 
is not able to ascertain officially that the Min- 
nesota is not a navigable river and has not been 
for twenty years, except for the little stretch of 
ten miles between Shakopee and Fort Snelling. 
The department still insists that every county 
bridge built across the river shall have a draw, 
and, as a draw costs a good deal of money, the 
people along the stream are growing restive 
over the stupidity and stubbornness of the 
officials at Washington. In the early days of 
settlement in this State, steamboats used to go 
up the Minnesota as far as Yellow Medicine, 
but with the tillage of the soil the rains and 
melting snows were absorbed in the ground, and 
now, except in spring freshets, there is not wa- 
ter enough in the river to float a skiff over the 
rifles. The mouth of the river at Fort Snell- 
ing is obstructed with logs and sand. If this 
obstruction were cleared out, boats would no 
doubt run up to Chaska and Shakopee to bring 
down to St. Paul brick and farm produce. 


IF our readers who receive circulars and 
blank petitions in favor of the one-cent letter 
postage bill follow our example, they will throw 
them into the waste-paper basket. This one- 
cent movement is being systematically worked 
up by a Philadelphia committee and the ex- 
penses are paid by a number of business houses 
that make large use of the mails. It will be 
| impossible to establish a one-cent letter rate 
| without creating a very heavy deficiency in the 
| postal revenues which must be met by appro- 
| priations from the treasury, which means by 

general taxation. The deficiency would be an 
obstacle for many years to further improve- 








| out 


ments in the postal service, and would probably 
result in a reduction in the compensation of 
letter carriers, post-office clerks and route 
agents, who are all poorly paid at present. 
When the post-oftice department can show a 
surplus will be time enough for cutting down 
its revenue. In the meanwhile that time can 
be hastened by such amendment in the postal 
laws as shall relieve the department from the 
burden of transporting, at the newspaper and 
periodical rate of one cent a pound, tens of 
thousands of tons of cheap novels which now, 
by professing to belong to serials, one number 
of which is issued each month, manage to sneak 
into the same class as magazines. All such pub- 
lications should be charged book rates. 


A Group of prospects near Helena is controlled 
by a certain wealthy St. Paul capitalist. Noth- 
ing has been done with them for ten years. Not 
long ago a prominent mining man of Helena 
went to this capitalist and proposed to convert 
these prospects into working mines and take 
the ore on a rental arrangement, paying 
the unusual royalty of forty-five per cent. The 
answer was, “If you want those mines you can 
have them for fifteen million dollars; but you 
can’t rent them on any terms.’’ That ended 
the negotiation. The Helena mining man has 
been wondering ever since why the capitalist 


| does not work the mines himself instead of act- 





ing the part of the dog in the manger. 


IN Helena, the other day, I met one of the two 
Sutherlin brothers, who have for many years 
published an able agricultural and general 
newspaper in a village forty miles from a rail- 
road— White Sulphur Springs. He told me that 
the grade on the Montana Midland Railroad, 
which is to connect the Springs and also the 
mining-camp of Castle, with Helena, has made 
such progress that track-laying is expected to 
begin soon. The opening of rail communica- 
tion into the heart of Meagher County, he said, 
will make of Castle a prosperous camp and will, 
besides, bring many farmers into the county to 
establish ranches along the numerous streams 
that head in the Belt Mountains. It ought, 
also, to make of the pretty village of White 
Sulphur Springs a much frequented health re- 
sort. The Sutherlins are sturdy old-time Mon- 
tanians a little on the shady side of fifty. From 
their remote mountain nook they send out their 


| paper, the Husbandman, to all parts of the State, 


| and its views on stock-raising and farming are 


| Nisqually glacier, at the foot of Mount 





looked upon as authority. 


A COMPANY has been formed in Tacoma to 
build a railroad from that city to the great 
Ta- 
coma, with a branch to the coal-fields at the 
head of the Mashel River. Tourists will be 
sure to wish success to this enterprise, for it 
proposes to afford the public the only oppor- 
tunity in America to reach the foot of a glacier 
by rail. The road will go by way of the Long- 
mire mineral springs and through an alpine 
valley famed for its marvelous floral growth, 
known as Paradise Valley. On the financial 
side the project looks sound, for in addition to 
the tourist travel the road will haul ice to Ta- 
coma and Seattle from the glacier, saw-logs for 
the mills on Puget Sound, and coal for shipment 
to San Francisco. The main line will be sixty 
miles long and the branch thirteen miles. The 
last ten miles of the line will have a grade of 
175 feet to the mile. 


THE old dream of the promoters of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, that a vast Oriental com- 
merce would grow up on Puget Sound and 
would build stately cities on that fair inland 
sea, does not now look fantastic in the light of 
the steady growth of our trade in recent years 
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with the countries beyond the Pacific Ocean. 
The Japanese and Chinese are buying the flour | 
of Washington and Oregon in such increasing 
quantities that the indications are that ina 
few years none of the wheat of the Pacific Coast 
will be sent around Cape Horn to find a market 


in Europe. The Chinese are also acquiring a 
taste for our apples, and are buying them by the 
ship-load, and from the gold-fields of distant 
Africa comes a steady demand for the fir and 
cedar lumber sawed in the mills on the Sound 
and the Columbia. There is no telling what 
other products of our Pacific Coast States may 
not yet find a market among the teeming mil- 
lions of the Orient. 


RECENT Visitors to the sanctum of this maga- 
zine from the State of Washington, report a 
very hopeful feeling in business circles in Spo- 
kane and speak of evident signs of a revival of 
growth and a renewal of old conditions of ac- 
tivity. I have never, for the past dozen years, 
entertained the smallest doubt as to the des- 
tiny of that city. It will have a hundred thou- 
sand people before the young business men of 
the present day are old and gray. Its next 
start will take it up to the fifty thousand mark. 
It is the center of a vast country of great and 
varied natural a country of grain, 
cattle, fruit, timber, gold, silverand lead. This 
country is rimmed by mountain ranges so that 
it pours its trade, as water runs down hill, into 
a single focus of transportation, manufacturing 
and mereantile business, and that focus is the 
handsome young city at the falls of the Spo- 
kane River. Watch that city grow as soon as 
the dead weight of hard times is lifted from 
its neck. 


resources 


THE best possible disposition of the great ir- 
rigation enterprise on the Yakima, which the 
late Paul Schulze left in financial distress, 
would be to place it in the hands of the land 
department of the Northern Pacific, which can 
advertise it, manage it and attract settlers to 
it without loading it with more debt. The Sun- 
nyside Country is the best general fruit region 
in the United States, and it is a pity that its 
development should be crippled by a receiver- 
ship. A half-million of additional capital, with 
active and efficient direction, would put the 
whole enterprise on its feet and would in four 
or tive years bring it forward to a position of 
solid success. The prices of lands should be re- 
duced, and the management of the big canal and 
its laterals should be such as to command the 
approval of the settlers. Water is the life of all 
irrigated districts, and there should be capital 
enough and the right kind of practical engi- 
neering talent to make the water-courses that 
supply the orchards and fields of the Sunnyside 
settlers flow as steadily and reliably as the blood 
ina man’s veins. This is the first requisite for 
prosperity, and the second is the right kind of 
immigration effort. 





THe first car-load of corn ever grown and 
shipped by rail in Montana was hauled over 
the Northern Pacific not long ago from Wilsey 
Station. on the Rocky Fork branch of that 
road, to Billings. It was raised on the ranch 
of E. V. Moran, near Wilsey. Forseveral years 
past farmers on the irrigated bottom lands 
above Billings have raised small fields of corn 
for feeding purposes, but no one has had a sur- 
plus to send to market. The Yellowstone Val- 
ley, near Billings, and the tributary valley of 
the Rocky Fork and Clark’s Fork, do not have 
an altitude great enough to make the summer 
nights too cool for corn to mature. The yields 
have not been large thus far, but the quality 
has been excellent, and as a home feed-crop for 
hogs and cattle, its success has been fully dem- 
onstrated. There appears to be no trouble 





about the ripening of the ears in time to es- 
cape early frosts. In one season the corn-fields 


under what is known as the “large ditch,” did | 


not receive sufficient moisture at the right 
time, owing to repairs on the ditch, and their 


growth was consequently retarded so that.,under | 


the belated irrigation, they did not mature the 
ears until after the frost came. 


As the Yellow- | 


stone bottoms are more and more brought under | 


irrigation there is no question that corn will 
become a very important crop and will be used 
for making pork and for fattening cattle from 
the ranges. 


THERE seems to be a fair prospect at Wash- 
ington for such amendments to the Carey ir- 
rigation law as will enable the States that have 
accepted the gift of a million acres each of irri- 
gable lands from the General Government to bor- 
row money upon them for the construction of ca- 
nals. The law, as it now stands, provides that 
title shall pass to the States only so fast as the 
lands are reclaimed and occupied by settlers, and 


the settlers. It allows noopportunity for canal 
companies to come in and get a lien upon the 
lands in return for money spent in canal con- 
struction, nor does it allow the States to put a 
lien upon the lands as security for canal bonds. 
In this form, the law has proved to be inopera- 
tive and valueless. Four States have made 
strenuous efforts tocarry it into effect, but have 
found insuperable obstacles to getting money 
for canal enterprises. At first it was proposed, 
by prominent Western Congressmen, that the 
Carey law should be so changed that each State 
in the arid region should receive outright the 
proposed donation of a million acres, getting 


THE NEW IMMIGRATION EXODUS. 
The arrival in St. Paul on the 26th ult. of 
one thousand or more hardy, thrifty Dunkards 
from the impoverished farm-lands of Indiana, 
marked an interesting era in the new North- 
western immigration movement. This large 
migration is the direct result of efforts that 
have been made by the Great Northern Rail- 
way to settle the districts along its line in 
North Dakota. Dunkards began going to this 
State several years ago, but their larger and 


| more important settlements in North Dakota 


| are outgrowths of recent date 


culminating, it 
would seem, in the tremendous exodus of the 
year. That other thousands of the 
same Class of people are to follow in the wake 
of those that have gone before, is a fact now 
established beyond doubt. For some time past 
the Northern Pacitie Railroad Company has 
been spreading the gospel of emigration among 
the Dunkardsof Indiana, lowa and other States, 


present 


| and a host of these frugal and industrious farm- 
that it must pass directly from the States to | 
| the wealth of the counties along the line of 


| 


title at once and being left to adopt its own | 


methods for reclaiming and settling the land. 
This proposition met with the approval of the 


Secretary of the Interior and the General Land 
Commissioner, but for some reason or other the | 


President interfered and indicated his marked 
disapproval of the plan. Just what course will 
be taken to gain his support, is not yet plain. 
The only important interest hostile to the 
Carey law is that of the big cattle companies. 
They do not want any more settlers in the arid 
States. They desire to keep the whole country 
as an open range for their herds, and naturally 
look with great disfavor upon all projects for 
irrigating the valley lands and filling them up 
with small farmers. President Cleveland knows 
nothing about the Far West. He has never 
been beyond St. Paul. In his lack of informa- 
tion about the arid States it is quite possible 
that representatives of large cattle interests 
have found means of prejudicing his mind 
against the main principles of the Carey act. 
If this act is to produce any beneficial effects 
whatever in the line of irrigation and settle- 
ment, it is absolutely essential that it shall be 
amended so as to permit the States to use the 
tracts which they propose to reclaim as a basis 
of credit. 





PIERRE’S MEDICAL ARTESIAN WELL. 

Pierre, S. D., has a wonderful medical arte- 
sian well thatspouts warm water charged with 
silica, ferric oxide and alumina, various car- 
bonates, chlorides and sulphates, and which 
has been proven most efficacious in rheumatism 
and skin diseases. The water is under a hotel, 
and is also accompanied by a volume of natural 
gas sufticient to heat and light the whole build- 
ing. A correspondent of the Minneapolis Journal 
says that a great many cures have been effected 
by bathing in this water, and that it is gener- 
ally believed, by the medical profession of the 
State, that its curative properties are peculiar 
and unexcelled. 


ers will soon be tilling the soil and adding to 


that railway in North Dakota. 

The Dunkards are clannish. Where one goes 
others are sure to follow. The present move- 
ment is a result of the overflow of population 
in the older Dunkard settlements, the younger 
members of which, true to their hereditary 
customs and principles, are flocking in large 
groups to the cheaper and more productive 
lands of the Great: Northwest. 
are especially desirable from the fact that they 


These people 


are well supplied with money, farm imple- 
ments, stock, household goods and, best of all, 
successful experience. They do not come to 


burden a State, but rather to enrich it. Back 
in Blackhawk County, near Waterloo, in Lowa, 
are three entire townships that settled 
with Dunkards. These ure 
tinguished from all others by every evidence 
of thrift 
tematic cultivation of 
and barns are well-built 
stock the very 


are 
settlements dis- 
and neatness and by thorough, sys- 
the The 
and attractive, live- 


best, fences in good order, and 


soil. houses 


| such a thing as litigation over tresspass, bound- 


| ° : 
| ary disputes, etc., is unknown. A peaceable and 





eminently industrious people, prosperity seems 
to be universal among them. 

North Dakota may well extend a cordial wel- 
come to such people as these. Not only do they 
increase the population of the State materially, 
but 
add and will continue to add millions of dollars 
to the State’s taxable resources. Every 
colony of Dunkards comprises cows, 
calves, swine, sheep and poultry as well as men, 
women and children to care for them. These 
people come supplied with mowers, reapers, 
and all other farm implements necessary for 
the successful cultivation of prairie soil. They 
also bring with them provisions, hay, oats, 
wheat, corn and meat. In the movement re- 
ferred to herein 119 cars were needed to trans- 
port the settlers and their wealth of belong- 
ings. They thus come prepared to woo success. 
They do not land in North Dakota poor, desti- 
tute, and unable to wait until a bountiful first 
harvest shall lift them into peace, plenty and 
comfort, but they come forehanded—quite able 
to await the maturing of crops and the reward 
that is sure to follow well-directed effort. 

The simple fact that it cost these Dunkards 
over $20,000 to transport themselves and their 
property to our neighboring State, shows that 
they are supplied with the sinews of war and 
that they may be looked upon as permanent 
settlers. Itis a very auspicious beginning for 
the new immigration movement, one that au- 
gurs well for the present and promises a great 
deal for the future. 


their present and prospective possessions 


new 


horses, 
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States, as well as men, sometime appear to 
better Nearly forty- 


tive vears have passed since I first saw, as they 


advantage by contrast. 
then appeared to me, the broad, bleak, formless, 
But 
one jiine of railroad was in operation at that 
time in the State. This very poor apology for 
a road, which rendered service in keeping with 


uninhabited and wild prairies of Lowa. 


its construction, operated between Davenport 
and lowa City, the latter place then being 
the capital of the State. 

The D. & I. C. road, as it was called, was the 
grand trunk line of the State; that is, it did all 
the railroad that portion of the 
It made rates and cut rates; pooled 


business in 
country. 
with itself and broke the pools; issued passes to 
statesmen and refused to issue passes. This, to 
be sure, all transpired anterior to populism. 1 
know of but railroad in the 
United States that would be comparable to this 


one other line of 


line, and it isnow in operation between St. Au- 
gustine and Tocoi, Florida. This 
without doubt, have given the Lowa road cards 
and spades, and still be the recognized champion 


road could, 


of minimum service for maximum rates. On the 
trip taken by the writer on the Florida 
to the exchequer of the 


last 
line, he 
road at the rate of 
produced in riding over this 


contributed 
ten cents per mile. 
The sensation 
well be compared to a ride over the 
corduroy roads of Virginia in a 
During the early years of Lowa as a 


road may 
Government 
wagon. 
State, 


several important historic events took 


place. Among the most notable which might 
be mentioned was the cholera, which made its 
appearance in 1855.) This, in conjunction with 
the prediction of the millennium by the Miller- 
ites, and the falling of a large meteor in the 
northwestern portion of the State, caused great 
fear and consternation. Finally in June, 1856, 
the Democratic and Republican National Con- 
ventions were held, the former placing in nom- 
ination James Buchanan, the latter Gen. John 
(. Fremont. Fremont, then in his 
prime, fresh from the fields of conquest and 
from the wilds of the West, was to lead the new- 
Like many 
was 


General 


born Republican party to vietory. 
military heroes, both before and since, he 
doomed to lead a forlorn hope and to meet the 


irony of fate. He was really a party John the 


Baptist blazing the way for an Abraham Lin- | 
| and 


coln. 

During these exciting and seemingly perilous 
times, lowa, asa State, was inembryo. Time, 
however, is a wonderful leveler and healer. 
Many changes were wrought, fears removed and 
doubts obliterated. The chimerical notions of 
busy-bodies were soon 


cranks and 


lowa began to take on new life. The virgin soil 


responded generously to the kindly touch of the | 
wealth and productiveness of her fertile valleys 


husbandman. Inaremarkably short period the 
richness and fertility of her prairie was herald- 
ed East and South, and immigration came 
pouring in. The productiveness of the soil, the 


adaptability of the climate to the raising of | 


corn, Oats, potatoes and fruits, soon became 
known throughout the entire land. 
tields yielded so prodigiously that 
then being circumscribed—it caused the price 
of this cereal to sink to the zero point. 

In such an emergency what were these help- 

Were they to 
because of this 


less, dependent farmers to do? 
make war on the Government 


forgotten; | 
the world moved on, and the young State of | 
| and its grasses and forage for stock can be 


Her corn- | 
the markets | 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF NORTH | 


DAKOTA. 
By W. S. Eberman. 


quixotic as that, although a remedy was sought 
and found. It was not without many severe 
trials, however—inexperience changed for ex- 
perience, which commodity invariably comes 
high. Nevertheless, these sturdy 
sought until they found a solution of the prob- 
lem. 

Later on, it was discovered that instead of us- 


ing their corn as a substitute for fuel, they had | 
an inexhaustible supply of coal just beneath | 
Their corn could now be turned to bet- | 
ter account, as lowa was found to be one of the | 
This | 


them. 


best pork-producing States in the West. 
new industry opened up the way for the conver- 
sion of millions of bushels of corn into ready 
cash. These changed conditions now gave the 
farmer a double profit where, before, there was 
a Steady loss. A little later the dairy industry 
began to attract attention; and, with poultry 
and fruits as valuable adjuncts, Iowa farmers 
soon passed from the dependent to the independ- 
ent state. 

In the meantime, two cities by the lakeside 
were making prodigious strides. These two 
cities called for beef and pork. To the south 


another large city was quietly growing, but her | 
the same time, the | 


demands were large. At 
“Twin Cities” making rapid progress 
toward the half-million mark. These latter 
cities required vast quantities of pork, poultry 


were 


and eggs, which the Lowa farmer was now pro- | 


ducing in great abundance. Thus the farmer 


and the dairyman reaped millions from the | 
| the planting of a large acreage of potatoes the 


masses in the cities. 

Today Iowa has no great cities 
can call a metropolis, but she may boast of some 
ideal little cities, of a State free from debt, of 
counties that are immensely rich, and of men 


not one she 


by the hundreds who represent all the vocations | 


and who are possessed of ali the ease and com- 
fort which result from affluence. 

Out of this experience a lesson may be drawn 
for North Dakota. Let cities on the outside 
grow; put no obstacle in their way. It may 
not be your fortune to have a Chicago, a St. 
Louis, a Detroit, or even the Twin Cities; but 
you may have your Burlingtons, your Daven- 
ports, your Des Moines, your Cedar Rapids, 
and your Waterloos. Land which a 
ation ago sold for $10 per acre, cannot now 
be bought for less than $75 or $100 per acre; 
this, in brief, is the history of our neigh- 
boring State lying to the south. 

Now, what are we to expect from North Da- 
kota a score of years hence? It possesses a soil 
the counterpart of which is nowhere else to 
be found; a climate peculiarly adapted to the 
growth of wheat, oats, rye, barley, flax, po- 
tatoes, and, in fact, vegetables of all kinds, 
produced in great abundance. In truth, the 
and magnificent plains will at all times vie 
with the valley of the Nile, the steppes of 
Russia, or the genial districts of Australia. 
She has been blessed with nature’s best gifts. 
She has soil which will last for centuries, and 
her pure water is drawn from underground res- 
ervoirs and inexaustible lakes. The climate is 
superior to all others for the growthof cereals, 
the raising of stock, and for the development 
of a hardy, energetic, intelligent and thrifty 


race of people. Endowed with these rare qual- 


| ities, this imperial State will take rank with her 
state of. affairs? No; their ideas were not so | sister States, Minnesota and Iowa, before the 


pioneers | 


| wrong and their suggestions 


| Only a certain amount can be used. 


gener- | 





close of the first decade of the 20th century. 

In considering North Dakota’s pussibilities 
and resources, the fact that there are many ob- 
stacles and much opposition must not be over- 
looked. Toa large extent, her wealth lies hid- 
den in her soil. The produce which may not 
readily be absorbed by the markets must be 
converted into beef, pork, mutton, poultry, ete. 
Let the wheat be made into flour, the wool into 
cloth, the flax into tow and linen, and let allof 
this be done within her borders. There are 
those who are kind, generous and well meaning, 
but whose advice is misdirected. They mean 
well enough, but for some reason their ideas are 
impracticable. 
They may advise the farmer to devote his en- 
tire energies to the growth of stock, sheep or 
hogs; to the raising of some special cereal, such 
as wheat, flax and barley; or to cultivate pota- 
toes and small vegetables. So far as potatoes 
are concerned, the farmers of Minnesota and 
North Dakota have recently received a lesson 
which they will not soon forget. The raising 
of millions of bushels of potatoes last season 
was a gross error. Unfortunately, in 1894 every- 
thing seemed to be against the growth of the 
tuber, in consequence of which prices ruled 
high. And so, last year, there seemed to be a 
wild rush, as if by common consent, toward the 
cultivation of the potato. All the conditions 
soil, weather, Providence and everything—were 
favorable for an enormous yield. So immense 
acrop of potatoes never before was known to 
have been produced. What has been the result? 
A slow market and exceedingly low prices. So 
low has the price gone that many farmers did 
not consider it worth while to harvest their po- 
tatoes. 

Are there any valuable lessons to be learned 
from the past season’s experience? It would 
seem not. Newspapers and men are advocating 


present year. If, perchance, the crop should 
be large and the prices low, they advise the peo- 
ple to extend inducements to capital by offering 
bonuses to build starch factories, thus convert- 
ing the surplus into starch. After the starch 
has been made, then what are you todo? There 
isa limit to the demand for starch. It comes 
much sooner, too, than the demand for potatoes. 
After all 
demands for starch are met, what next? Com- 
mercially, glucosids from potatoes would not be 
profitable and the demand for amy] alcohol, the 
product of potatoes, is used in limited quanti- 
ties both in the arts and sciences. Thus we 
find that the consumption of potatoes, the most 
popular and the cheapest vegetable we have, 
is circumscribed, first, because of the cost of 
production; second, the of harvesting; 
third, the cost of transportation, and fourth, 
because there are other vegetables that can be 
fed to stock with-greater profit. 

That North Dakota is destined to be one of 
the grandest States in the Union, and that in 
the near future, no one doubts. One of the 
most promising signs is the disintegration of 
the bonanza farms and the rapid multiplica- 
tion of the thrifty, small farmers. An excel- 
lent class of citizens have come into the State. 
They have purchased good homes and they are 
industrious, intelligent and frugal. Splendid 
cities, beautiful villages and enterprising com- 
munities, all bespeak a grand future for this 
commonwealth. Her schools, her universities, 
her colleges and institutions of learning, are 
the recognized bulwarks of the State. The 
young man seeking a home and subsequent in- 
dependence, cannot do better than to cast his 
fortunes in this Northwest latitude—where in- 
dustry, intelligence, and perseverance, are qual- 
ities which are readily recognized and most 
generously rewarded. 
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season of 1896 bids fair to out- 


tourist 
rival all its predecessors. 
summer vanish than successful excursion man- | 


The 
No sooner does one 


agers bend their inventive faculties to devising 
ways and means of surpassing all former efforts. 
Humanity likes to be entertained. Oncea year 
there is an hegira of pleasure and rest-seeking 
mortals to the world’s famous resorts—some of 
them finding recreation in European travel, 
while others, more sensible it would seem, seek 


VIA THE ST. LAWRENCE 


TO 


SEASIDE AND MOUNTAIN. 


| nated 


AST is the season of our discontent; 
Now joy we in the summer-time of life.” 


the decorations and the silvery luster of the 
white brocade Italian cloth upholstering, to- 
gether with the carpets, draperies, furnishings, 
lounges and easy chairs, presents an ideal pic- 
ture of comfort and luxury. Electric lighted 
throughout, the coaches are brilliantly illumi- 
and this, coupled with the prompt and 
willing service of courteous porters and train- 
men generally, renders traveling by night al- 


| most as pleasurable as a jaunt by day. 


health and diversion amid such inspiring en- | 


vironments as are found in the White Mount- 
ains and at the numerous seaside haunts. With 
all these people comfort and convenience in 
traveling to and from their homes is a great 
desideratum. It may be set down as a truism 
that, when seeking pleasure, the average hu- 
man being fights shy of everything that ap- 
proaches discomfort. He will pay for anything 
but that. That is one thing he wishes to leave 
behind him—one thing he is fleeing from—one 
thing he cannot be expected to be in sympathy 
with in the least. 

Now that winter has departed and warm 
spring announces the near approach of swelter- 
ing summer, one hears much talk in social 
circles relative to the ever recurring hot-weather 
exodus. Destination is largely a matter of 
choice, of course—choice influenced, doubtless, 
by the attractiveness of the general menu pro- 
vided en route and at the terminus. It is 
knowledge of this weakness which has enabled 
the projectors of the ‘‘Seaside and White Mount- 
ain Specials”’ to cater to public tastes so success- 
fully. Thoroughly informed respecting the re- 
quirements of tourists to the famous resorts of 
the Atlantic Coast and the world-famed Mount- 
ains of New Hampshire, the Chicago and Grand 
Trunk Railway has conducted its yearly ex- 
cursions to those points in a manner that has 
advertised its special trains broadcast. These 
specials will, it is now announced, be continued 
throughout the season of 1896. A train, known 
as the “Special Limited Pullman Vestibuled 
Train,’’ will leave Chicago every week, begin- 
ning June 26, and run through solid to Port- 
land, the beautiful Casco Bay, and the coast of 
Maine. It will becomposed entirely of Pullman 
vestibuled composite, dining, drawing-room, 
sleeping, library and observation cars. There 
will be a vestibuled composite car which con- 
tains a baggage compartment, electric light 
apparatus, barber shop and gentleman’s bath- 
room; a vestibuled dining-car; a sleeping and 
drawing-room car remarkable for its luxurious- 
ness, comfort, convenience and beauty and hay- 
ing a ladies’ bath-room; a compartment draw- 
ing-room car containing four large drawing- 
rooms with separate toilet annex for each suite 
of rooms, and six full sections, and a combina- 
tion sleeping, library, smoking and observation 
car, the observation room being at the end of 
the rear coach. The cars in this train—which 
is said to be the finest in the world—are finished 
in mahogany, brocade Italian hair having been 
used almost exclusively in the upholstering. 
The combination furnished by the rich tints of 
the mahogany finishing, the blue and gold-of 








A special feature of this magnificent train 
has only been alluded to above. It is the home 
surroundings which one will find in the com- 
partment drawing-room car. The four draw- 
ing-rooms each have two double berths and a 
sofa. Each room has a toilet annex for the ex- 
clusive use of the occupants, and the drawing- 
rooms are so constructed that they can be used 
either singly or en suite. Another special feat- 
ure is the observation car. The windows on 
the sides and at the rear of the car reach nearly 
to the floor and afford an uninterrupted view of 
some of the most superb scenery in the world. 
There are bow windows on the sides of this car, 
also, and the decorations represent the highest 
examples in the art of wood-carving. Still an- 
other interesting particular will be found in 
the lady attendant or superintendent of this 
hotel on wheels—a lady who pays undivided at- 
tention to the wants of feminine tourists, espe- 
cially to those who may be journeying alone, or 
who may have children to care for. Ponder 
this, ye mothers who have little ones to guard 
and to entertain!—and rejoice in it, ye women 
who dread isolation, and ye creatures that 
know not the ways of the world and the knack 
of traveling without excessive worry and great 


| discomfort! 


Upon leaving Chicago this elegant train will 
proceed East by way of Niagara Falls, the Thou- 
sand Islands and St. Lawrence River, and Mont- 
real. What a world of lovely, majestic and en- 
trancing scenery do these few words suggest! 
Time enough will be given at Niagara for all 
tourists to visit the great falls, the Sister Is- 
lands and the upper rapids, the whirlpool in 
the lower rapids, suspension bridge, and all the 
points of interest at this boundary line between 
Canada and the United States. If it be a first 
visit, the enthusiastic tourist will count his 
money well spent just for a view of this one 
famous resort; while those who may see Ni- 
agara for the second, or even a third time, will 
find that the great falls grow vaster and vaster 
with each recurring visit and that interest 
never fails them. And then the ride through 
the Thousand Islands and the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence River! Connections 
will be made with the steam- 


essayed a pen sketch of the beauty spots in and 
along this romantic river. The attempt was a 
failure, as all such efforts must be. To describe 
a ball or even the mimic landscape 
of a painting, is not always a thing to be done 
easily, but it is child’s play in comparison with 
the task of setting forth in black and white the 
marvelous transformation which 
witnesses from the deck of a in the 
multitudinous windings of the St. 
River. 

This river voyage will be optional with tour- 
that is, they proceed to Montreal 
aboard the steamer, or with the train 
and go by rail. If 
ferred, all baggage 
charge of the Pullman employees. 
this thoughtful the 
peace of mind and pleasure of the tourists will 
characterize the train management throughout 
the entire trip. 

Leaving Montreal, the 
roll on their way to the ocean. 
New Hampshire, will come in sight 


a costume 


scenes one 
steamer 


Lawrence 


ists; may 
remain 
the river voyage be pre- 
and parcels may be left in 
Indeed, 


supervision of comfort, 


will again 


Soon Gorham, 


tourists 


the main 


gateway to the White Mountains, and here 
there will be stage connections with the Glen 
Hlouse and thence to the summit of Mount 


Washington. On a little farther and a stage 
may be taken for Poland Springs, and a train 
will convey one to Bar Harbor, on Mt. Desert 
Island, and to the lakes and seaside resorts of 
the northern coast of Maine. From any of these 
points Portland is reached quickly, and at this 
city steamer connections will be made for Cush- 
ing’s Island, Peak’s Island, Diamond,Chebeaque 
and Long Islands, Falmouth Foreside, Harps- 
well, and other lovely summer resorts in Casco 
Bay. There will Port- 
land with Old Orchard, Kennebunkport, Ports- 
mouth in York Harbor, the Isles of Shoals. and 
the many seaside resorts on the coast of Mass.- 
chusetts and the southern coast of Maine. 

The itinerary would thus 
plete. It 


possess grea t 


also be connections at 


seem to be com- 


includes numerous localities which 


historic interest, scenic attrac- 
tions of the loveliest character, one’s choice of 
the fashionable the Atlantic 


Coast, and a chance to stretch one’s limbs amid 


most resorts on 
the crags and peaks oron the gentler slopes of the 
famed White Mountain Range. Patronsof this 
“Seaside and White Mountain Special.”* as the 
train will be called, will experience all the ad- 
vantages of a personally conducted tour, all the 
comforts and 
hotel, and revel in a variety of scenery 
scarcely equaled, certainly not surpassed, on the 
American continent. 

As a matter of course, the capacity of this 
train will be limited and 
should be made for accommodations. ¢ 
information on all these particulars will be fur- 
nished promptly upon request by Asst. 
Agent E. H. Hughes, 108 South Clark 


modern 
that is 


luxuries of a first-class 


early application 


‘omplete 


Gen. 


Pass. 


| Street, Chicago, or by Mr. W. KR. Jaffray, T. P. 
A. of the Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway, 
122 Endicott Arcade, St. Paul. 





ers for this trip, the end of 
which will be Montreal. It is 
thus seen that the Chicago 
and Grand Trunk manage- 
ment proposes to vary the 
monotony of the tour at every 
vantage point. The change 
from the luxurious Pullmans 
to the floating river palaces 
will be a welcome experience, 
the river ride itself promising 
to be a brilliant episode in 
the lives of all who are so for- 
tunateastomakeit. Notlong — .-. 
ago a noted descriptive writer ar 
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NORTHWESTERN 
PROGRESS. 


Minnesota. 
Crookston’s opera house will ac- 
commodate 1,400 people. It is one 
of the largest in the State. 





contracted for a new $9,000 


Lake 


Minnesota hus 


schoolhouse. 


St. Cloud capitalists have founded:a first-class bank 
at Albany, a town that has hitherto been withouta 
bank. 


The starch factory at Cambridge has resumed oper- 
ations. This is the first time it has worked in the 
spring,and no Minnesota factory ever began so early. 





This spring will witness the construction of a new 


flouring-mill in St. Cloud. Its daily capacity will be 


150 barrels of flour and fifty barrels more of corn and | 


rye. 


Sauk Centre has a candy factory, the thriving pro- 
pretor of which also conducts a regular wholesale 
business and sells to the trade in competition with all 


comers. 


Creameries are being projected all over the State. | 
Morris will soon have one, andaco-operativecompany | 


with a capital of $8,000 will build and operate a cream- 
ery at Hills. 


Sauk Rapids’ new schoolhouse, plans for which have | 


The | 


been accepted, will cost not less than $41,000. 
movement for increased school facilities seems to be 


universal throughout the Northwest. 


It is reasonably certain that a new railway line will 
be constructed this season covering the length of the 
Mesaba Range as far west as Grand Rapids and land- 
ing on Lake Superior at Superior or Duluth. 





According to reports a rich vein of copper has been 
Lakewood. The formation is largely a 
copper conglomerate. The vein is almost horizontal 
and, from the indications, extends a good ways out 
under the water. 
alyses are being made. 


discovered at 


A couple of well diggers struck a vein of coal in 
Greenland, Elysian township, Le Sueur County, re- 
cently. They were down ninety feet when they struck 
it. Since then additional digging has been done, and 
it is found that the vein runs down thirty feet and 


continues to be a good article so far as the men have | 


gone. Itis proposed to begin operations at once. 


Many towns in the State are about to increase their | 


hotel facilities. Pine Island will erect a $10,000 hotel, 
Melrose will put up a three-story brick house that will 
be heated by steam and have electric lights and sixty- 
five rooms, Blue Earth City will soon have a new hotel, 
and other towns are planning and receiving bids for 
new houses. These are good signs. 

It is reported that John E. Tapley, inspector of 
Northern Pacific lands, has found deep-red garnets, 
opals, and asbestos near Grand Rapids in Itasca 
County. The Grand Rapids Magnet says that he re- 
cently returned from the valley of the Little Fork 
and brought back with him handsome specimens of 
the gems. He also exhibited a specimen of asbestos 
which he took from a vein located a few miles from 
the garnet rock. He believes that he has also found 
leads to the opals that are known toexistin the north 
ern part of Itasca County. One of these’ Northern 
Minnesota opals sold, last year, for $25. 


North Dakota. 


Elora is a new post-office at St. Andrews Siding. be- 
tween Drayton and Grafton. 


Grafton has organized a Public Library Association, 
and has about $700 to investin the venture asastarter. 
Grafton is a live town—no place at all for fossils. 


Ambitious Grand Forks is striving earnestly for 
paved streets. As Grand Forks usually gets what it 
goes after, paved streets are a reasonably certain ac- 
quisition. They are also great creators of property 
values. 


A stock company ts organizing at Cando to start a 
creamery: and: cheese factory. 


It is expected that a 


. t | 
The copper is very evident and an- 








brick-yard will also be in operation soon, so that 
Cando’s building can be constructed of home-made 
material. 


Important customs changes were made recently in 
the Pembina district. A port of entry has been es- 


| tablished at Woodbridge, north of Langdon, and one 


at Antlers. half-way between Turtle Mountain and 
Portal. 


Interest in the State Agricultural College at Fargo 
was never so great as now. Deep interest is mani- 
fested by students and instructors alike. The college 
is assuming a high rank in the country forthe quality 
of its work, and is regarded as one of the most valu- 
able institutions in the State. 


The Wahpeton Globe is authority for the statement 
that the product of the New Star Roller Flouring- 
Mills in that town has always found a ready market 
in England and in some of the larger Eastern cities in 
the United States. The mill was established in 1889, 
has ten doubte rollers, new improved dust collectors. 
purifiers, and other modern milling machinery that 
makes ita complete manufacturing establishment of 
125 barrels daily capacity. New machinery has been 
purchased for a feed-mill, and a carrier system will be 
erected which will convey the ground feed to a place 
outside the building for sacking. 


In a paper read before the recent North Dakota 
Dairymen's Convention at Lisbon by the State Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, it was shown that there was 
on the first of January, 18%, two co-operative cream- 
eries in the State, producing 22,000 pounds of butter 
per annum, and seven cheese factories producing 74,- 
092 pounds of cheese. There were several private fac- 
tories from which no returns were made. January 1, 
1806, there were 19 creameries producing 366,943 pounds 
of butter, and twenty-six cheese factories producing 
442.946 pounds of cheese per annum. The private fac- 
tories would, of course, swell these totals materially. 
Many of these factories were built late in the season 
and will show better results next year. 


South Dakota. 


Aberdeen has a new factory for the makingof ladies’ 
dresses, wrappers and shirt-waists for the wholesale 
trade. It isan enterprising town, quite worthy of the 
prosperity which seems to attend it. 


Whitewood, a little town in the Black Hills and 
about twelve miles from Deadwood, is to have a stucco 
plant the capacity of which will be 40.000 pounds daily. 
The gypsum will come from a hill just south of the 
town. It is found in inexhaustible quantities in many 
portions of the Hills, and it is strange'that capital has 
been so slow to take advantage of the deposits. White- 
wood is also to have a new three-story stone hotel, 
something it has long needed. It will be built of the 
excellent white sandstone which abounds in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 


The contractors on the Government artesian well at 
Cheyenne Agency struck a flow of gas recently ata 
depth of about 400 feet. This is an indication that the 
area of the State in which natural gas can be secured 
covers an extensive field, being at least fifty miles 
long by twenty-five in width. This has already been 
proven, and further work might show that the gas 
area is much larger. The theory of many is that the 
main gas reservoir has never yet been reached, the 
borings not going deep enough, and that a well pushed 
down about 2.000 feet would strike a flow which would 
be of great commercial value. 


Montana. 


A $30,000 theater will soon be one of the public at- 
tractions in Anaconda. 


Hamilton's new hotel is well under way and will 
soon be completed. It will be a credit to the town. 


The pay-roll of the Rocky Fork Coal Company at 
Red Lodge amounts to $25,000 per month. That means 
prosperity for all concerned. 


According to the Bozeman Chronicle that town has 
the “biggest brewery and the biggest malt house, 
flouring-mills, packing-house, creamery and hotel. in 
the State.”” The city isalso distinguished for its beau- 
tiful homes, fine institutions of learning, and its en- 
terprising press. 


A destitute prospector named Snyder is reported to 
have madea rich gold strike on Flint Creek in the Red 
Lion District of Deer Lodge County. The statements 
made are so highly colored that they need confirma- 
tion, though they seem to be duly credited by Montana 
papers of good reputation. If reports prove true, Sam 
Snyder has been lifted very suddenly from penury to 
affluence. 











The “Montana Brush and Broom Company” is the 
name of a new concern in Helena which will at once 
engage in the manufacture of brooms and brushes of 
all sorts and sizes. And thus is illustrated the on- 
ward march of competition. 


The “Yellowstone Valley Flouring Mill” at Billings 
is now completed. It has a daily capacity of seventy- 
five barrels, and also machinery for grinding feed, 
shelling corn and cleaning grass seed. The plant is 
said to be complete and first-class in all particulars. 


The Sam Snyder strike at Flint Creek, Granite 
County, of which mention has been made in these 
columns, is not amyth. He has pounded out $1,800in 
a hand mortar, and has a ten-foot hole in which there 
is at least $10,000 more in sight. Snyder will putina 
five-stamp mill in the spring, paying for it himself 
with the hand mortar. 


The Bozeman Mine at Pony, Madison County, has 
been bonded to J. M. Merrel of Oakland, Cal., John F. 
Cowan and P. A. Gamer of Butte, and JamesS. Rooney 
of Pony. The price was $30,000, and a cash payment of 
$5,000 has already been made. Good authorities say 
that, so far as developed, the Bozeman is the'next best 
property at Pony,—the Clipper group, at a value of 
$500,000, leading it. 


A deal for a bond on the Imperial group of copper 
properties at Neihart to Messrs. Pierce, Lowry, and 
other Butte men, has been closed and work has started 
in development. A tunnel will be pushed 200 feet and 
a shaft sunk 100 more. The vein is from seventy to 
eighty feet wide and the copper showing is fine. If 
the property is taken by the present holders it will be 
of the utmost importance to Neihart. 

A syndicate from Butte has taken up 200,000 miners» 
inches of water from the Madison River, three miles 
east of Red Bluff, which they propose to utilize in 
generating electric power for various uses in the dif- 
ferent cities of Montana, and especially Butte. The 
papers have been filed and it is said that fully $25,- 
000 will be expended this summer in building dams and 
for other necessary improvements. 


Supt. Babcock, of the Golden Scepter, near Phillips- 
burg, has ordered a complete 100-stamp mill, six miles 
of rails for the cable road which is to convey the ore 
from mine to mill, a 900 horse-power electric engine, a 
10-drill compressor, and other machinery. The entire 
outfit will be operated by electricity. for which the 
900 horse-power generator will furnish power. About 
300 men will be taken on at once and the new mill will 
be constructed without delay. 

It is stated at Pony, says the Bozeman Chronicle, that 
the deal for the Clipper mine has been formally closed 
and that the English syndicate will soon pay over the 
$500,000 purchase money and take possession. Since 
last June the company has taken out ore to the value 
of between $100,000 and $125,000. The richest vein is five 
feet, and the average vein runs from eight to twenty 
feet. carrying ore that is free- milling to the extent of 
about $7.00 that is left on the plates. They concen- 
trated and treated, all told, about forty tons a day, 
and this returned from $80 to $140 a car, net. 


Idaho. 


Sixty stamps a day, milling about 160tons of ore, are 
being operated by the Idaho Yellow Jacket Company. 


The Poorman-Tiger folks, near Burke, have the 
changes in the machinery almost completed and will 
soon be handling more ore thanever. The Standard 
is still pushing its big tunnel, which is now in almost 
1,300 feet. 


Machinery has been bought for the chlorination mill 
of the New Columbia Company. It will probably be 
ready for workin July. The Yellow Jacket District is 
reported full of promise and great progress is ex- 
pected there for the season of ‘6. 


A fruit-canning factory is to be established in Lew- 
iston. As the projector is an experienced canner and 
Lewiston the center of a great fruit-growing section, 
there is no good reason why such an enterprise should 
not prove profitable. It will be the means of preserv- 
ing much small fruit that now goes to waste. 


Oregon. 


The Eureka and Excelsior mines in the Cracker 
Creek District in Baker County, produced $120,000 
in 1895. 


Oregon is the leading oat-producing State of the Pa- 
cific Coast, its crop last year being estimated by the 
department of agriculture at 7,240,982 bushels. The 
State also produced 768,682 bushels of barley. 


The Jewett mine, within three miles of Grant's Pass, 
is again showing up well. Large lodes of ore have 
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been exposed. It is reported that a twenty-stamp mill 
and improved concentrators will be placed on the 
property within a few months. 


The Pendleton Wool Scouring Company declared and | 
paid a ten per cent dividend last month. This is sub- 
stantial evidence of prosperity. 


Portland has succeeded in raising the full sum of 
$30,000 which it agreed to furnish in maintenance of | 
the State immigration movement. This is more money | 
than all other Northwestern States combined have | 
raised for the same purpose. Itisevident that Oregon 
proposes to have her share of immigrants. 


Ashland’s woolen mills are shipping blankets to San 
Francisco as fast as they can be turned out. Anorder | 
for 1,000 pairs of vicuna blankets for a big San Fran- 
cisco firm, is now wellalong. A portion of the goods | 
having been delivered, they proved so satisfactory 
that the firm desired to increase the order to 3,000 | 
pairs at the same price. This growing reputation will | 
soon compel an enlargement of the facilities. 


Washington. 


There is talk of a meat cannery being established at 
Colfax. 


The Port Townsend Steel Wire & Nail Works has 
resumed business. 


Some Polk County parties have shipped 40,000 pounds | 
of hops to London. | 


Ten additional coke ovens are about to be put in at 
Cokedale to meet the demand. 


Garfield citizens have decided to build their creamery 
with local capital, and stock subscriptions are being 
solicited. 


A car-load of Tacoma-made doors were shipped to 
England last month. This issending home-made doors 
a long way. 


One ton of Whatcom County flax has been shipped to 
a flax-mill in Lisbon, Ireland, where it will be sub- 
jected to a thorough manufacturing test. 


The Polish colony in Clallam County already num- 
bers about sixty-nine members. Three of the men 
have just sent East for their wives and children. 


One hundred and twenty-five farmers are in attend- 
ance at the farmers’ school of the Pullman agricult- 
ural college. This is how Washington goes to work to 
make snecessful farmers. 


FINANCIAL | 


Seattle’s new cereal mill is completed and in opera- 
tion. The products will comprise rolled oats, graham 
flour, corn-meal, feed, etc., and the capacity exceed 
200 barrels every twenty-four hours. 


A Tacoma firm received an order from Central Amer- 
ica for 1,000 barrels of cement, and it was filled in 
March. The same firm also shipped 1,000 barrels of 
Washington lime by the same steamer. 

About 100 men are now employed inthe Doernbeeker 
furniture factory at Chehalis, and it is expected that 
its 1896 business will be a record breaker. Such a fac- 
tory would be a credit to any place on earth. 


Spokane's new water-works plant cost about $400.000 
and is capable of developing nearly 5,000 horse-power. 
Four Holly pumps, having a capacity of 10,000,000 gal- 
lonsevery twenty-four hours, will force the water into 
the city mains. 


them. The plant has already cost $60,000, and $40,000 
more is needed to complete it. 


The cannery buildings at Anacortes and Fidalgo are 
nearly completed, and the machinery and other ap- 
paratus will soon be in position. The Cook cannery, 
with a capacity of 1,200 cases daily, makes three of a 
kind for Anacortes. 


A mountain of white and variegated marble has 
been discovered in the Colville Indian Reservation by 
a civil engineer. The marble is said to be of fine 
quality. It is at the head of Kettle River, twenty 
miles east of the old customs house on Lake Osoyoos. 


Ocean log-rafting from Washington and Oregon to 
San Francisco is becoming a regular feature of the 
lumber trade. Three big rafts of logs, each 527 feet 
long, fifty-two feet wide and thirty feet deep, drawing 
twenty feet of water, were made at Stella, Oregon, last 
month, to be towed to San Francisco coastwise. 


Canadian Northwest. 


Hotel Allan in Rossland will soon be able to ac- 
commodate 100 guests. 


The Rossland Miner says that the Jumbo mine has 
twenty-five feet of ore in the crosscut tunnel and no 
hanging-wall in sight. The ore does not run as high 
as the ores of some other mines, but averages well and 
the mine will bea great producer. The same author- 
ity, speaking of the Le Roi. says itis stillemployinga 


FINANCIAL. 


full force of men and steadily maintaining its average 
output at 100 tons a day. The hoisting machinery is 
being worked to its full capacity and there are noin- 
dications yet of slacking up on account of the condi- 


| tion of the roads. The Lily May has been sold to Ore 


gon men for $40,000. It is the oldest location in the 
Trail Creek mining division and runssixty to seventy - 
five ounces in silver and & to $6 in gold. 





The gold output of Cariboo for 1895 was $282,400; Cas 
Siar, $22.575; East Kootenay, $17.575; West Kootenay, 
$36,000; Lillooet, $40,662; Yale, $237,311: total, $636,543 . 
No gold returns are given from Trail Creek or West 
Kootenay. In the gold districts from which statistics 
were compiled 1.050 white men and 979 Japanese and 
Chinese were employed. White wages range from #2 
to $& per day, with an average of $3.50; Chinese and 
Japanese wages average about $2 per day. The gold, 
silver, lead and other ores from Southern Kootenay, 
were estimated at $2,185,000—within a few dollars of the 


|} actual amount,—which, added to the other gold re- 

The new brick-yard at Riverside is in good manu- | 
facturing order. Portland will take 3,000,000 vitrified | 
brick for street-paving, if the company can make | 


turns, places the total output of the year at $2,811,000, 
the greatest total since the year 1865, when the mineral 
output was $3,491,205. Since the beginning. in 1858, $55, - 
000,00, in gold has been taken from the fields of this 
Province. 





ee 
The Chicago Great Western Line. 


Modern railway travel illustrates one of the great- 
est triumphs of the closing century; and American 
railways lead the world. There are degrees of excel- 
lence, however, and it was long since conceded that the 
first and most superlative degree of excellence belongs 
to what is so popularly known as “The Maple Leaf 
Route”’— the Chicage Great Western Railway. Briefly. 
the equipments of this road are superb. The regular 
coaches are up to date in every respect large, well 
ventilated, finely upholstered, and of modern designs; 
while the new compartment sleepers, now used on this 
line, are models of beauty and comfort and cost the 
traveler no more than the stuffy, old-style cars. They 
are roomy, elegantly furnished, and turn traveling 
into a pleasure jaunt. Take these things in conjune- 
tion with a perfect road-bed, courteous employees, and 
a time service that knows no rival, andit isno wonder 
that the “Maple Leaf” is the preferred route between 
St. Paul and Chicago, St. Joseph, Kansas City, etc. It 
pays to buy tickets over this line. You not only save 
hours of time, but you also journey in perfect comfort 
and pass through a country abounding in bewitching 
scenery and prospe:ous communities. Of course, if 
you have been over this road once you will always use 
it when going to the cities named, but if you have not 
been over the line, just see—the next time you go to 
Kansas City or Chicago-that your tickets read via 
the Chicago Great Western. 


FINANCIAL, 





BANK OF MINNESOTA, 


St. Paul. 


Capital, - $600,000. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
$200,000. 


WM. DAWSON, - - President 

R. A. SMITH, - Vice President. | 
WM. DAWSON, Jr., - Cashier | 
R. L. MILLER, - - Ass’t Cashier | 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HHLENA, MONTANA. 


Capital and Undivided Profits, - - $1,000,000 
Designated Depository of the United States. 


Interest Allowed on Time Deposits. 
General Banking Business Transacted. 


S. T. Hauser, Pres. E. D. EpGerton,Vice Pres. & Mg’r. 
Gro. F. Corz, Cashier. Geo. H. HILL, Ass’t Cashier. 


Directors: S. T. Hauser, E. D, Edgerton, George F. 
Cope. Wm. E. Cullen, J. B. Sanford, C. K. Cole, E. W. 
popstion. Henry Klein, J. OC. Curtin, A. J. Davis, James 

bott. 

‘Aasounts of Individuals, Merchants, Banks and 
other corporations solicited. 





HERMAN SEGNITZ, 


Established 1870. 


$2 Do not make any Investments 
cS Until you have called on the R 


Nat'l Investment Company 


and investigated their 
TAX CERTIFICATE BONDS. 


These Bonds bear a good rate of interest and are the 
best secured of any investment ever offered 
in this country. 


NATIONAL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Rooms 45 to 48 


| Nat'l German-4merican Bank Bid’g, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





DIRECTORS: 
JAMES H. WEED, 
A. A. DOOLITTLE, 
WILLIAM G. WHITE, 
RoBERT L. WARE. 


JOHN RICHARDSON, 
JouHn McOCULLOCH, 





Incorporated 18%). 
JOHN BOLAND, President. 


The Mooney & Boland ‘Agency 


SPECIAL DETECTIVE SERVICE. 


Long Distance Telephone Connections. 


Wma. J. SUTHERLAND, General Manager Western 
Division, Security Building, Chicago. gu. gui “7 
Rosert J. Ferns, General Manager Eastern Division, 
132 Broadway, N. Y. 
Minneapolis Office: 
427 Guaranty Loan Building. E. FORTWANGLER, 
Telephone 919. uaiale” ‘Manager. 


National German-American Bank, 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Capital, - $1,000,000. 


Officers : 
J. W. LUSK, Pres’t. 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres’t. 
JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. 
THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Cashier. 
Directors: 


F. WEYERHAEUSER, JNO. A.HuMBIRD, A.H. LINDEKE, 
J.H. ALLEN, P. H. Kevry, J. H. Weep, 
J.W. Lusx, O. P. Lanruer, Jos. Loctsry. 





MICHAEL DORAN. JAMES DORAN, 


M. DORAN & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


St. PAUL, MINN. 


os adil 


811 Jackson St., 





ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO., 
MERCHANTS’ AND MINERS’ LINE— 
STEAMER WILLAPA; GEO. ROBERTS, Master 


Entirely refitted and with electric light and steau:- 
heat throughout. Makes two trips per month between 


| Tacoma, Seattle, Port Townsend and Alaska ports. 


For particulars address OCuas. E. PkEaBovy, General 
Manager, Tacoma; J.G. CARROLL, Agent, Seattle. 
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Scouring the World for Furs. 

Ordinarily, this department of THe Norrnu- 
WEST MAGAZINE would not make mention of 
the fact that Mr. Ernst Albrecht, the pioneer 
furrier of the Northwest and senior member of 
the firm of E. Albrecht & Son, of this city, has 
started on his annual trip to Europe for the 
purpose of visiting the leading European fur 
markets and to learn the very latest patterns 
But Mr. Albrecht’s 
journey in search of furs and other ma- 


for the garments of 1896-97, 
long 
terials, serves the purpose of illustrating, in a 
strictly practical manner, the claim of this 
that St. Paul and St. Paul furriers 
are able to cope with the strongest and most 


magazine 
enterprising fur markets in the Union. In no 
other American city can larger or more elegant 
assortments of 


fur goods be found. This isa 


truth worth remembering. 


Splendid Prospects for the Harvester Company. 

to know that the business 
Walter A. Wood Harvester 
Company, of St. Paul, are now in so prosperous 
Ata recent meeting of the stock- 
holders, at which at least $2,000,000 of the $2,- 
500,000 of capital stock was represented, it was 
decided to 


It is gratifying 
interests of the 


a condition. 


crowd the capacity of the works 


and to use every energy in placing the com- 
pany’s affairsona rock-bottom basis. The East- 
ern stockholders are greatly pleased with the 
business and prospects of the plant, and have 
not hesitated to give generous praise to the 
present efticient The works are 


now 


management. 
in full operation and furnish steady em- 
About 300 more 
men will be added to the force in order that the 


ployment to nearly 700 men. 


plant may be operated at its largest capacity. 


Business is opening auspiciously. Orders are 
coming in thickly, and all sales are either cash 
on short-time security. There is no 
doubt that the Walter A. Wood Harvester Com- 
pany 


sales or 


will prove to be one of the greatest and 
most successful industries in the Northwest. 


Tea-Growing in North Dakota. 
gradually giving way to 


the force of progressive circumstances is shown 


That old ideas are 


ina most practical manner by recent Russian 
enterprise in North Dakota. It took California 
a long time to learn that its soil and climate 
were adapted to the cultivation of figs, dates, 
ete., and many years passed before planters in 
the Southern States learned that pine-apples, 
host of other fruits as well, could be 
grown to as great 


whence they 


and a 
perfection as in the lands 
It is so difficult 
to overcome one’s preconceived notions that 


were imported. 


certain commodities must perforce be grown in 
certain tropical or semi-tropical countries other 
than ourown! When asked what products are 
grown North Dakota thinks 
readily of wheat, rye, oats and flax, but who 
in the world would name tea as one of the cul- 
tivable crops? Yet tea is grown, and grown 
successfully, in North Dakota. State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture Laughlin has made the 


from soil, one 





discovery 


that a colony consisting of twenty 
families, in Mercer County, raised 
tea last year from seed obtained from Russia. 
The experiment is reported to have been a de- 
cided success, and tea culture will be tried on 
a much in that State this year. 
It is Known as the Asiatic Russian tea-plant, 
and the quality is said to be everyway superior 


Russian 


larger scale 


to the black tea sold by merchants. 


The Onward March of Competition. 

In our Montana record of Northwestern prog- 
ress is a little item that will serve to illustrate 
the onward march of competition. It is a 
modest, unpretentious bit of news, yet it voices 
a determination to compete for certain trade 
that has hitherto been compelled to seek the 
markets of the Twin Cities or those farther 
East. Montana men and money have organ- 
ized, equipped, and are now operating a brush 
and factory. Helena merchants have 
pledged their support of the enterprise and will 
buy and sell Montana brooms and brushes in 


preference to those of any other make. 
proposed to manufacture brushes of all kinds, 
especially paint brushes, and this industry, to- 
gether with the output of brooms, is sure to 
curtail the sale of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
brooms and brushes in the State of Montana. 
It is a new and wholly unlooked-for competi- 
tion—small now, it is true, but one which may 
develop into a strong and vigorous rival for 
Northwestern patronage in the lines named. 
With capital, knowledge of the business and 
good management, there is no reason why the 
enterprise should not be successful. 

The onward march of competition is irre- 
As population increases and capital 
these Northwestern States will strive 


pressible. 
yrows, 
to establish staple industries of their own and 
thus cut off much of the trade that now seeks 
more distant markets. The idea may be pooh- 
poohed, but it will remain intact just the same. 
One cannot kill enterprise any more than one 
can keep back the flow of population to pros- 
perous and well-conditioned cities. Jobbers and 
manufacturers in the older market centers will 
either have to work hard and unremittingly to 
retain their present prestige, or suffer a great 
diminution of distant 
future. 


business in the not 


Alaska as a Commercial Field. 

Alaska is from the markets af- 
forded by the Twin Cities, the day will soon 
come when that great Northern Territory of 
the United States will be looked upon by our 
jobbers as a new commercial field for them to 
work. With the development of the mining 
industry will follow countless other industries, 
and as such enterprises cannot be sustained 
without population, it is easily seen that the day 
isnot remote when there will bea great demand 
from Alaska for the products of our factories 
and workshops. Our present volume of busi- 
ness with that country, though considerable, 
falls far short of what is anticipated for the 


Distant as 





It is | 
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| next decade. The Pacific Coast cities will reap 
| 


|} a portion of the benefits, but it is fair to as- 
sume that the greater portion will come to the 
larger and more diversified markets of the 
interior. 
For instance, it was only the other day that 
a prominent merchant of Alaska made heavy 
| purchases of merchandise from the wholesale 
dry goods house of Wyman, Partridge & Com- 
pany, in Minneapolis. He bought some goods 
| on the Coast, but he came here for his chief 
| supplies. This gentleman, whose name is White, 
| has lived in Alaska ten years. He reports a fair 
degree of progress and is very hopeful of the 
future. His purchases were paid for in gold 
nuggets, which were sold to Minneapolis jewel- 
ers at the rate of $17 per ounce. 
Trade and commerce are far-reaching and 
the possibilities of the future beyond one’s 
If Mr. White should prove a 
true prophet, there are many districts in Alaska 
which, a few years hence, will contain thou- 
inhabitants and numerous thriving 
towns. It isa field that Twin City jobbers and 
manufacturers ought to cultivate. The volume 
of business to be done there by and by will de- 
pend largely upon the enterprise of the present. 
The disposition of Alaskans to trade with us 
should be made the most of. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


power to grasp. 


A Stepping-Stone to Fortune. 

Away back in the sixties, there came to the 
State of Minnesota a young man who was con- 
vinced that the establishment of a boot and 
shoe factory in St. Paul would prove his step- 
ping-stone to fortune. The effort was made 
and the result justified the young man’s hope. 
He won his spurs, has seen his business develop 
immensely, and today he is the head of the 
large and well-known manufacturing house of 
Foot, Schulze & Company, a company that 
knows no superior in the boot and shoe indus- 
try of the Northwest, and whose business 
reaches from the Sault Ste. Marie to the Pa- 
cifie Coast. An inspection of the samples dis- 
played in their salesroom, comprising, as they 
do, one of the finest and most varied lines of 
goods in the country, will satisfy any dealer 
that they are able to supply anything and 
everything in the line of footwear. The com- 
pany makes goods that are adapted to the farm, 
the forest, the workshop and the mine, as well 
as goods of lighter and more elegant finish and 
designs, for town and city wear. <A feature of 
this company’s method of transacting business 
consists of its universally known trade-mark, 
which appears on 
all goods of its own 
manufacture, and is 
a guarantee of 
value. Samples of 
goods may be seen 
at the Foot, Schulze 
& Company sales- 
men’s headquarters in Butte and Spokane, as 
well as at the home house in St. Paul. 





A Great Dairy Triumph for Minnesota. 

Minnesota may now lay claim to being the 
center of production of the best dairying dis- 
trict in the United States. At the National 
Butter and Cheese Convention held recently at 
Cedar Rapids, Lowa, the Milton Dairy Company 
of St. Paul was awarded the sweepstakes prize 
and first premium for the best single tub of 
butter produced in the United States. The 
sample was not especially prepared, but was 
taken from the regular product of the firm as 
it is ordinarily sold. The sweepstakes prize is 
given to the exhibitor whose butter is considered 
better than all other samples in competition. 

This is the greatest victory ever won by any 
dairy company in the United States, and it 
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will have the effect of winning for Minnesota 
butter a world-wide reputation which will be 
worth millions of dollars to the dairying inter- 
ests of the State. There were more than 500 
competitors from States reaching from Maine to 
the Pacific Coast, including Elgin, Ill.. and the 
celebrated Darlington creamery of Philadel- 
phia. The judges were Messrs. Patch of Bos- 
ton, Collyer of Chicago and Brundidge of Cleve- 
land, picked from among the best butter ex- 
perts of the country. The samples were all 
numbered. They did not bear the namesof the 
makers and the judges had no possible way of 
knowing to whom the various exhibits belonged. 
The victory of Minnesota was complete. Out 
ofa possible degree of perfection of 100 per cent. 
the St. Paul firm’s butter scored 97.82. 

The butter industry has gradually worked 
West. The center of production of the best 
dairying products was first established in the 
United States in Orange County, N. Y. It 
then took a long jump Westward to Delaware 
County, lowa, which for years maintained its 
prestige as a producer of the best butter. Elgin, 
[ll., then won the banner from Iowa, and 
now it has come to St. Paul, making Min- 
nesota the representative dairying State 
of the Union, a reputation which it will 
bear until some other Northwestern State 

perhaps Washington, maybe South or 
North Dakota—shall succeed in wresting 
it from her. 


Washington’s Flour Industry. 

A new feature in the flour industry 
has developed recently in Spokane’s trade 
with Guatemala. The flour is now packed 
in 100-pound sacks, and, thus packed, is 
admitted free of duty to the portsof that 
country. Millers in Spokane have pushed 
their interests in Chile and Guatemala 
until the volume of business transacted 
is now quite important. This trade is 
increasing rapidly and will soon assume 
large proportions. Ships load with flour 
and Jumber at the various Puget Sound 
ports, and return with cargoes of coffee, 
cocoa, ete. 

So important has the export trade be- 
come that, beginning with April, sixteen 
steamships will ply between the Sound 
and the Orient—a trade that has hitherto 
been carried on by six steamers. There 
are indications that flour is rapidly sup. 
planting rice, as a staple article of food, 
in both China and Japan, and this, in 
addition to the newly-developed territory 
of Guatemala and Chile, creates a demand 
for Washington flour that can only be met 
by a very considerable increase of the 
present milling capacity. In 1895 Spokane’s 
three mills produced 568,000 barrels of flour, 
nearly all of which was exported. Other mills 
are in process of construction and will be com- 
pleted in time to add materially to the total 
output for the present year. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature of this in- 
dustry lies in the fact that it gives practical 
encouragement to Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho wheat-growers, the mills having use for 
nearly all the wheat that can be produced in 
those States. With a constantly increasing 
home and export demand for flour and the mill- 
ing capacity which is certain to keep pace with 
such demand, the mills of Washington are des- 
tined to exercise a very important part in devel- 
oping the grain resources of the far Northwest. 








A School of Shorthand and Typewriting. 

In these days of quick business methods and 
large transactions, shorthand and typewriting 
have become permanent and essential acquire- 
ments. If well-equipped in these respects, the 


feet in length by 200 to 300 and even 400 feet in width. 





young man or woman who applies for an office 
position holds many chances over the applicant 
that is not thus qualified. No better advice 
can be given to young men and women than 
that which urges them to aequire these busi- 
ness accomplishments at some reputable short- 
hand and typewriting school. It is understood 
that such an institution may be found in the 
A. W. Lancaster School of Shorthand——316-17-18 
New York Life building, St. Paul. The terms 
are easy and instruction thorough. With expe- 
rienced teachers who take every possible pains 
to send forth competent graduates, little or no 
difficulty is encountered in finding employment 
for those who complete a course at this school. 
And it ismuch better toattenda well-equipped 
school of shorthand and typewriting, where 
specialists are employed to teach these branches 
systematically and thoroughly, than for one to 
try to teach oneself. It is useless to study such 
things unless one studies them properly and 
thus acquires knowledge that may be applied 
practically as occasion warrants. It will not 
take long for an apt pupil at this school to gain 


able by visiting the oldest rubber goods’ house 
in the Northwest—the St. Paul Rubber Com- 
pany, whose offices and salesrooms are at 372-74 
Robert Street, in thiscity. Such a visit would 
show that the mammoth stocks carried com- 
prise rubber boots and shoes of every style and 
size; mackintoshes of the latest designs for 
ladies, children and gentlemen: all kinds of 
rubber and oil clothing: extensive lines of belt- 
ing, hose and packing: a complete assortment 
of fine druggists’ sundries—most of which the 
company manufactures, and many other articles 
which cannot be mentioned. The officers of the 
company are: President, Albert: Fischer: vice- 
president, Rudolph Fischer; secretary and treas- 
urer, J. Hammer. These gentlemen are also 
Northwestern agents for the American Rubber 
Company and the Para Rubber Shoe Company 
of Boston. From a comparatively small be- 
ginning in the old quarters on Third Street, 
almost twenty years ago, the growth of the 
business has necessitated several changes until. 
in 1894, a last removal was made to the com- 
pany’s present headquarters. The warehouse 





pee 





a knowledge of shorthand and typewriting that 
will qualify him for a good position in the bus- 
iness world. 

The A. W. Lancaster School of Shorthand is 
at all times prepared to do legal work, commer- 
cial correspondence, copying of all kinds—in- 
cluding mimeograph work, etc. Good stenog- 
raphers and typewriters will be furnished on 
demand and at reasonable rates. 

It is suggested-——to those who contemplate a 
study of shorthand— that a letter be addressed to 
the Lancaster school prior to arranging for any 
instruction in the branches named. Terms 
will be stated in full, either on receipt of letter 
or on personal application at the oftice in the 
New York Life building. 


Wonderful Growth of the Rubber Business. 

It is within the past thirty years that rubber 
goods have attained their great commercial 
prominence. Today they are staple articles of 
use in nearly all branches of human industry. 
Proof of this broad statement is easily obtain- 








These large docks characterize every important port on the Great Lakes, some of them being 1,000 to 1.500 and 2,000 
Many of these docks have a storage capacity of 250,000 to 
400,000 tons, and a daily unloading capacity ranging from 3,000 to 4,000 and 6,000 tons. They are provided with all 
modern dock equipments and are said to have no superiors in the maritime world. 


is now at 190-92 East Third Street, but it will 
be removed to the large three-story building at 
371-73 Robert Street and immediately opposite 
the offices and salesrooms, about May 1. This 
will not only afford enlarged facilities, but be 
vastly more convenient as well. 

In the spring of 1895 the business was reorgan- 
ized, the results of which are seen in extended 
trade and greater prosperity than ever. Nine 
traveling salesmen traverse the country from 
Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa and Minnesota tothe 
Coast States, and the year 1895—the best in the 
history of the house—bids fair to be distanced 
outright by the ever increasing volume of busi- 
ness that is now being done. Of course the main 
business consists of rubber boots. shoes and 
clothing, though a specialty is made of oil cloth- 
ing for miner’sand lumbermen’s use. Full and 
complete lines of all rubber goods, mackintoshes 
and clothing are carried, competition is met 
easily, and the financial ability of the house 
helps to make it one of the best and most popu- 
lar establishments of the kind in the Northwest. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





A. Hi. LINDEKE, R. WARNER. T. L. SCHURKMEIER 


'LINDEKE, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 





NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 
AF rrolesale 


Jobbers in 


GRIGGS, COOPER & CO, 


Importers 


| 


Wholesale 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc. | ) RY GOOD 5 and NOTIONS. Gr ocer S. 


ST. PAUL, Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 SrpLey ST., Cor. 6TH. ST. PAUL, : : MINNESOTA 


242—252 East Third Street, 


3T. PAUL, . ° MINNESOTA. 





OHIO COAL CO., 


a — ow  - o 


and 


SOF 
CO4..L. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 





DULUTH, 
Docks: WEST SUPERIOR 
( ASHLAND 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


Pioneer Press Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN 





Il. D. MATHEWS, Pres. & Treas 
hk. Cc. BROWN, Vice Pres 
J. WHARRY, Secretary 


The Northwestern 
Lime Company. 


Lime, Cement, 
Plaster, Hair, etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


108 East Fourth Street, 


FAIBBANKS, MORSE & CO., MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF SCALES, WINDMILLS, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. ' 


ETC., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Wholesale Warehouses at 

St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer. 





Fairbanks, Morse & (o, 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Fairbanks Standard Scales, 


Fairbanks High Grade Duplex and Com- 
pound Steam Pumps, 
Fairbanks Charter Gasoline Engines, 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Windmills, 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers, 
Eclipse Windmills, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
Railway Supplies, 
Railway Specialties, 
Steam Engines and Boilers, 
Village and City Waterworks Plants, and 
Railway Water Supply Stations, 
a specialty. 


ST. PAUL, MINRESOTA. 


STREL BEAMS 


IN STOCK. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND OTHER 


TRON WORK. 
St. Paul Foundry Co., 


St. Paul Minn. 











Gro. W. FREEMAN, Pres’t. 
Paut H. Gorzian, Sec. & Treas. 


C. GOTZIAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS 
and 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


“ Boots and Shoes. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


MINNESOTA SHOE CO. 


Large lines of Rhode Island, Woonsocket and | FACTORY: Corner Fifth and Rosabel Streets 


Goodyear Glove Rubbers in stock. Fine Shoes | SALESROOMS AND OFFICES: 
Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. | 242 to 280 inclusive, E. 5th St., ST, PAUL, MINN. 


FOOT, SCHULZE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Bootsand Shoes, 


Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 






NW 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of repair work. 


Kodaks, 


Supplies. 





Bicyclers want pictures as souvenirs of their cycling 
trips. Most hunters and fisherman carry kodaks into 
camp with them nowadays. They are especially de- 
signed for travelers’ uses. 

Everybody who likes pictures ought to havea Pocket 
Kodak; price, $5.00. 

We make a ei of DEVELOPING and PRINTING 
NEGATIVES. Send two-cent stamp for catalogue and 
price list. 

Headquarters for all kinds of Spectacles and Eye- 
glasses. Prescriptions carefully filled. Also all kinds 


E B. MEYROWITZ, 
Manufacturi: g Opticiar, 
338 St. Peter St., St Paul, Minn, 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 





THE CRANE & ORDWAY CO... JAMESON, HEVENER & 6O., 


Manufacturers of 


Iron Pipe, Brass Geods, Fittings, etc., 


FOR 


Steam, Gas, Water, 
and Sanitary Specialties, 


Jobbers in 


Iron and Wood Pumps, 
Windmills and Well Machinery, 
Belting, Hose and Packing. 


Main Office, 248, 250, 252 E. Fourth St., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Wholesale 
SEED MERCHANTS. 


Northwestern Agents for 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 
State Agents for 
Griswold Bros.’ Bale Ties. 
Write us for prices. 


181, 183 & 185 East Sixth Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Branch Houses, : 

Your Health 

Demands 
SANITARY PLUMBING in Your Home. 
We make a specialty of Hygienic 
Plumbing, employing only ‘‘Up 
to date” workmen and first-class 
materials. The FINEST LINE of 
Plumbing Goods, Gas, Electric, 
and Combination Fixtures in the 
Northwest. Porcelain Tubs, Cut | 


and Colored Glass Globes, at prices | 
as low as their quality is high. 


M. J. O'Neil, ae PLUMBER, | 


60 East Sixth Street 


MINNEAPOLIS and DULUTH. 





Telephone 32. 





—— 


L. EISENMENGER MEAT C0., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Meats, Game, 
Poultry, Lard, etc. 


Hotel trade a specialty. We supply 
Northern Pacific dining cars, also many 
hotels along the railroad. Our tradeex- | 
tends generally throughout the North- 
west. Ask for prices. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FOOT, 





ALBERT FISCHER, President. 
RupDOLPHA Fiscuer, Vice-President. 
J. HAMMER, Sec. and Treas. 


ST. PAUL RUBBER CO., 


Rubber Boots and Shoes, 


GIFPORD MERCANTIL GENCY 


Law, Collections, 


and 


Mackintoshes, Mercantile Reports. 
Rubber and Oil Clothing, Organized for the protection of trade and the collection 
Belting, Hose and Packiug of debts, throughout the United States and Canada. 

. REPORTING DEPARTMENT. 
DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. Members of this agency furnished with the commer- 


cial rating of merchants and private individuals. 
Latest detailed mercantile reports always on file. 


COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 


Northwestern Agents 


American Rubber Co. and 


No membership charged for the facilities of our col- 
Para Rubber Shoe Co., lection department. Commission only. No collection, 
of BOSTON | nopay. Allkinds of debts taken. Jobbing accounts 


aspecialty. Write for terms, references, etc. 

372 & 374 Robert St. | 
190 & 192 East Third St., | 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
WAREHOUSE: 


Str. PAUL OFFICES: 


511-12-13 Washburn Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES: 


605-6 Temple Court. 








SCHULZE & CO, MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF BOOTS AND SHOES, 
8ST. PAUL, MINN, 





T. L. BLOOD & C0., 


Manufacturers of 


foie h Grade 


Paints, 


and Wholesale Dealers in 


Painters’ Materials. 


ST. PAUL, - - : MINN. 


R. E. COBB, 


DEALER IN 


Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Eggs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 


294 & 296 E. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn 





J.D. HESS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


One of the oldest and 
Schools of 


BUSINESS and SHORTHAND 
in the Northwest. 
D. 8. COFFEY, Principal. 


802-804 Pioneer Press Building, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


most reliable 


Send for catalogue 


Get Samples. 


Wall Papers. 


Send us a description of the rooms you have to 
paper—their heights, what they are used for and the 
color effect desired, and we will send you samples of 
the newest papers, with border and ceiling to match 
all free of cost to you. 

We sell more paper direct to consumers than an 
houses west of Chicago, and it is new styles an 
prices that does it 


five 
low 


Good Papers for 3c a Roll and up. 
Gold Papers for 5c a Roll and up. 
Beautiful embossed effects, 10c per Roll and up. 


We want some one in each town, of taste and ability 


(paper hanger preferred), to solicit orders for our 
wall papers on good commission. Full set of large 
sample books. Good references reqired. 


Western Wall Paper House, 
468 Jackson 8t., ST. PAUL 
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CURRENT ANECDOTES. 


A GERMAN'S IDEA OF EXCESSIVE DRINKING. 

it may or may not be remembered, says a writer in 
the Stillwater (Minn.) Gazette, that, some twenty years 
was on trial in the district court in this 
question as to the intoxicating 
an important factor. One of 
by the by, has been dead 
was summoned to give evidence on the 
Being asked if he drank beer, he replied 
promptly that he “trank his peer” with extreme regu 
larity; but in reply to the query as to beer being in- 
toxicating, he made answer in the negative. 

“Have you tested this matter,” inguired the attor- 
ney: “or, in other words, how many glasses have you 
ever drank at one time?’ 

“Ninety glasses,” was the prompt reply. 

“And you toxicated?” questioned the 
lawyer, incredulously. 

“No more than lam now.” was the startling answer. 

‘But,”’ insisted the “don't you think a man 
could possibly become drunk on beer?” 

“Vell,” reflectively, “ 
as how if a man should trink it to oxcess—make a tam 


ago, a& Case 
which the 


qualities of beer became 


city in 
our German citizens—who, 
many years 
subject 


were not in 


lawyer, 


answered the witness, I s'pose 


hog of himself, he might get a leetle dipsy on peer!” 


<I 
a 


TWO RAILROAD STORIES, 


A group of railroad men were seated around the 
hospitable *Peeks’,”” in Oelwein, 
recently. two of them were old in the 

and the anecdotes and experiences with which 
they entertaine ‘A the others possessed the rare flavor 
of originality and bore the stamp of truth. 
on the Council Bluffs road a few years ago,” 
“a train pulled intoa 
Tee. was trying to get 
against another train to gain time. The en- 
and his name and the con- 


stove at lowa, one 


night One or 


service, 


“(ver 
said the gray-haired engineer. 
station, and the conductor, Mr. 
orders 
gineer’s name was Coffee, 
ductor'’s were 

‘‘Who's running the 


both registered in due form on arrival. 
train?’ asked the train dis- 
patcher over the wire 
‘Tee and Coffee,’ the operator answered. 
‘*What're you giving me, anyhow?’ 
from the t. d. 
“*Tust what I said,’ 


came hotly back 


pounded the operator. 


‘What's registered?” said the wire. 


‘T-e-e and C-o-f-f-e-e,’ replied the operator, who 
was getting warm himself. 
“Well, that train dispatcher, who was new on that 


actually refused to give the order, believing that 
‘gag’ was being worked off on him. That’'sa fact.” 
running opposite” 
had one ready that put themall 


line, 
some 

But the old conductor, who was “ 
in this yarn-spinning, 
to bed 

“During the troublous times, when men of any kind 
I was running a pas- 
Great Western. 


were scarce to run trains with, 
senger on the D division of the 
a new brakeman without any experi- 
I did the best I could with him, and 
instructed him carefully in his duties. 


‘*Now, when you 


They gave me 
ence whatever. 


approach a station,’ I told him, 
you must call the name of it at one end of the car, 
then the same at the other’— and so forth. 
‘All right,’ said the brakeman, cheerfully, and we 

pulled out 

“At the first stop, he called the carl was inina loud, 
clear voice that ‘Fairbank!’ Then he 
walked proudly through the car to the other end and 
shouted, Then I fainted.” J.C. H. 
-0-@-0—— 


pleased me, 


‘Same here!’ 





Consumption Cured, 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
ofa simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, alsoa 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
al) who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

° 


The Ideal Highway 


from:Chicago to Ft. Wayne, Cleveland. 
with solid trains to New 





Erie, Buffalo, 
York and through cars to 
Boston, is the Nickel Plate Road, which operates one of 
the most conveniently arranged and punctual train 
with all the necessities tending to promote 
the safety, comfort and pleasure of the traveler. For 
information as to rates, routes, time-tables, etc., ad- 
dress J. Y. Calahan, Gen’l Agent, 111 Adams St., Chi- 
cago, 111. 


services, 


*@e —EE 

Our wines and liquors will tempt you. 
genuine and pure, that’s “sure.” 
181 E. 4th St., St. Paul. Minn, 


They are 
Geo. Benz & Sons, 


not onc atom 


can be * without ae whole 
body feeling it. The om * 
like a watch, a machine. This 
accounts for the success of 
SCOTT’S EMULSION of 
Cod-liver Oil in all . wasting 
disease. It feeds, nourishes, 
keeps up the strength when 
ordinary food is rejected. 
When nutrition is impos- 
sible death is certain. - 
liver oil, say the doctors, is 
the best nourishment, oe 
SCOTT’S EMULSION, 
with the Hypophosphites, is i 
beyond comparison the most 
effective form of cod-liver oil. 


soc. and $1.00 at all druggists. 


The WALL PAPER Season of 1896 


. * * 
LATEST STYLES. 





Has now commenced. 


The styles of de- 
signs, also the color- 
ings for this sea- 
son, are much in 
advance of any here- 
tofore produced on 
paper. The most 
select designs and 
the richest color 
effects in PAPER 
HANGINGS can be 
had at the old estab- 
lished firm of 


J. A. CANNER, 
Designer & Decorator, 


Ep 


3 


t 
Ae 


= 


who is now located 
at 


30 E. 6TH 8T., 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


* * > . 





“UP TO DATE.” 
Our prices range from 3 cents to 
$5.00 per single roll. 
We decorate private residences, stores, banks, and 
buildings of every description. 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 
Estimates cheerfully given. 


THE EMPIRE CLOAK & FUR C0,, 


Successor to Schultz Cloak Co., 
376 Robert Street, - - St, Paul. 


We make a SPECIAL for this month! Ladies’ tailor- 
made suits of two pieces, reefer or jacket, and skirt, 
in the latest fashion, for $10—if you bring your goods. 
We make TO ORDER, in ANY STYLE DESIRED, dresses, 
capes, jackets, reefers, etc., and furnish our own goods 
at WHOLESALE PRICES. You can have your dresses 
made as cheap as you can buy them in the stores ready 
made. 11l-fitting and old garments remodeled accord- 
ing to latest fashions, at very moderate prices. Mail 
orders attended to promptly. Give usa trial and you 
will surely recommend your friends. We guarantee 
satisfaction to every customer. 


We Want Every Dealer to Sell the 


>. SHADE _ ROULER: » 
©, 

R 

gs a 


MANUPACTURED 


MINNEAPOLIS SHADE ROLLER Co- 
Minpeapolis, Minn. 


We guarantee our one inch to be the BEST and 














STRONGEST roller in the market. 


Dealers, write for prices. 





| ten cents. 


VERY SMOKER should carry a pocket camera for 

amusement; produces perfect photograph while 

you smoke a cigar. Complete outfit sent post-paid for 
RANKLIN NOVELTY Co., Reading, Pa. 





I... BURT CO. 


Have recently opened a 
Photographic Studio 


In connection with thai 

















FINE ARTS STORE, 624 Nicollet Ave, MINNEAPOLIS, 


Minn. High grade ereene in Oil, Pastel, Water- 
colors, Crayon. ete. If notin city write for catalogue. 
Mention this magazine. 


A HEALTH OPPORTUNITY. 


A small house with five acres of irrigated land, in 
the village of Sunnyside, Yakima Valley, Washington, 
will be rented free for two years toa responsible party 
who will cultivate the land, and an option to purchase 
at a low price at the end of that time will be given. 
This is a rare opportunity for any person afflicted 
with lung complaint to regain health, by living out- 
doors most of the time in an extremely dry climate 
where the winters are very mild and free from damp- 
ness and where all kinds of fruits, except tropical 
fruits, grow in great abundance and perfection. The 
lessee of this place can make a good living raising 
berries and vegetables, and keeping poultry, bees and 
one or two cows. For throat and lung troubles there 
is no better climate than that of the lower Yakima 
Valley. Address 
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Eeupture 


Permanently Cured in 30 to 50 Days. 





No knife. No detention from business. No suffering. 


No pay till cured. 
This ad accepted as % in payment of treatment. 
CONSULTATION FREE. 
Call at Room 21, 138 E, 6th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
SECURITY- RUPTURE Co. 








GRAVE R 


BU OU OPERA House 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn 


AY SURE. Send us your address 
and we willshow you 
how to make $3 a day; ey 
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sure;we furnish the work and teach you free; you wor 
in Gece ee waeapenhes.S Send us your address and 
‘we will explain the busine: we acleat 
it of 3 for every da 4 soem absolutely sure; write 4¢ 








ether jes, Effectsof, 
ing oer page book aw 


sure: 
YaL MANUFA BOX H5, DETROI Tt, ICH. 
pictures true to life, Sentsealed in 
neat }—-- for 100 silver_or 


A PEEP 2ee sree 





Dialogues, Speakers, for Gren. 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue 
T. S. Denison, Pubiisher, Chicago LiL 





Sone EYES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 











1¥ you want a jolly time send for “THE FROLIO”— 


suitable for church or other entertainments. 


Single copies, vt two copies, 25c. 


ERTHA L. SAUNIER, Chicago Lawn, Ill. 
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NORTHERN MINNESOTA FARM LANDS. 


The attention of home-seckers is called to the excellent agricultural lands in Northern Minnesota offered at low prices to settlers. These lands are near towns and railroads. Some of 
these lands are lightly timbered with hardwood; others are open prairie; others are part prairie and part timbered. Soil and climate are weli adapted for general farming, stock-ratsing 
and dairying. The country is well-watered and attractive and a peculiar feature is the large number of small lakes abounding in fish. 











yt. al SB) =~ =~ '_ hee <7) 
¥ CHEAP HOMES. ‘ { FOR SALE, 300,000 ACRES =, CHEAP HOMES. \ 
5.82 ieee ese | ‘ CHorce NORTHERN PaciFIC LANDS ; & Have large tracts of Wild Lands in sizes to suit 4 


sixth down, balance on five years’time at 6 per cent IN AITKIN AND CROW WING COUNTIES. purchaser at from & to $8 per acre, also a large list 
interest. Improved farms and meadow lands on of Improved Farms at from $10 to $15 per acre, in 








s s. Good ter, »d timber, Also 250,000 acres of other lands at from $2 to $5:per Hubbard County. Farm Loans negotiated, and 
, easy po onan ie “econ yf. jacre. If you wanta farm, improved or unimproved,; }, Taxes paid for non-residents. ‘ - r 
furnished. Address, SHELL PRAIRIE BANK, write me. f \ Vrite for information. 
, ee Park Rapids, Hubbard Co., Minn. 26% t] F. P. McQUILLIN, A1TKin, Minn. f 2 - E. C. LINCOLN, Husparp, MINNESOTA. ” fs 
CL rao | a ~~! ee. eS 
— RES WILD = = By 
250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS 4 Corn, Pork, Cattle, Poultry, Potatoes. ; )* REAL ESTATE, LOANS AND INSURANCE. 
| at $5 to $12 per acre. Improved Farms. iT ed F a Wild Lands \ ( FOR SALE OR RENT b 
Lands ver rich and convenient to railroed in mprov arms an = . FIFTY THOUSAND ACRES y 
Western Morrison County. in Pope County, Central Minnesota; Choice Polk Co. farm lands, improved and unim- 
fare Se ES. pag) S Porthesn Fasite wy. Sauaie. REASONABLE PRICES. proved. Also bent business and residence 
| Local Ag’t for N. P. R.R. Co, r or info on. | —f t property in city of Crookston. { 
t W. J.SULLIVAN, : Improved taeme 96% 80 50 per acre, on long time. : \ EM References: First National Bank, 
( SWANVILLE, MORRISON Co., MINN. ) ‘| W.J.CARSON, GLENwoop, Minx, } sega WALSH, - - CRoOoksTON, MINN. ¥ 
eae o - Wen = ct . 
er ——~, : _ “yy ge a 
) IMPROVED FARMS AND WILD LANDS | J. M. ELDER, Brainerd, Minn., - A SNAP IN LAND. \ 
in Polk and Beltrami Counties, r SELLS : , 
Y 1.700 acres of hardwood Timber Land, between 
Neniahibates tethetied MIE einen tng eno N. P. R. R. Lands and St. Paul & Duluth R. R. Fergus and Perham, for sale at $2.50 per acre. Will 
; ‘ : ' J » twenty-one ‘ms over eight “res each: 
soon. Have you money to loan on first-class im- Lands at $2.50 to $5 per acre. every ons with lt. tiful lake Ro ay ew 


{ Has 20,000 AcrES oF IMPROVED. FaRMS 


} 
1 BENNETT & STREET, Attorneys at Law, } from $3 to $5 per acre. f 


proved farms? Principal and interest guaranteed. 
Fosston, PoLkK Co., MINN. | 


y P 4 
‘ No exchanges wanted at this price. } 
, CHARLES J. WRIGHT, - Fergus Fails, Minn. Ki 














i —_—- ne iste Ge». afte 2X 
~~ 3 heal . P Sl cakes ioe" a) 
K 3 
¥* "1,000,000 Acres of Land “* |" “ The Northern Pacific Railroad Co.“ )¥~ OTTER TAIL COUNTY. 4 
° . ; Offers for sale a large amount of good land in Y Best agriculturalcountyin Minn. (Called the Park 
’ For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. er apa gg ny for paaceee pd pe / Beate.) oe —— prairie: ye fo py and . 
Some of itis prairie, some is part prairie and part fine lakes. ‘e offer large amount of land on crop- 
pone ny J jen py whose gat are see FREE hardwood land, and some is timbered with pine payment plan or railroad terms. Prices low. 239 
, &nd get prices. ey W ee ee - {and hardwood. Low prices and easy termsofpay-} | school districts. Climate healthful; water pure; 
- e $aaroe. St. P.&D.E.B : ment. For maps and information address \ ones 4 fail. , ‘a 5 Pelle 
OPEWELL CLARKE, Lard Com’r, St. P.& D.R. R., f JAKE & Lowry, Lanc rts, Fergus Falls, Minn. 
P, St. Paul, Minn. ae WW; a. Purpps, Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn, | re — erg ae 
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‘ 
Ca “—) Ca “Dg Ce 2 
KLUZAK & FURMAN, \ CHEAP HOMES. ‘ p ‘THOSE WHO WATCH THE TREND * 
‘ I have a large tract of WiLp or UNIMPROVED of events closely d t hesitate t dict vat 4 

H La? t $5.00 pe re; il nts sely Go not hesitate to predict grea 
Local Correspondents, Hanpwoon, Laxpe tt soso per sere; rallroadand —  prospealty for Northern Minnesota In 1806. They 
oses, and also IMPROVED FARMS at moderate » that the bige f 95, and i ti l 
, Land Department St.P.& D.R.R price. aes baeaen, ane omens tenee 
Henry J. Ratu, Clerk of Court, Pine Co., : : e 
5 BEROUN, PINE COUNTY, MINN. 5 Pine City, Minn. ‘ creased demand for farm lands. 
dO am e276) D, 2-9) 29) 








Bicycles! 








Invaluable in Office, School, and Home. Di J | Why not buy your BICYCLES DIRECT from the 
ae. eo ee l 1oO08nhal + manufacturers at prices FAR BELOW all others? 


Standard of the U. 8. Supreme Court, all the State Supreme Courts, the U. 8. Gov't Printing 





Office, and of nearly all Schoolbooks. Warmly commended by every State Superintendent of Schools. Palace Special, $100 Wheels, $69.90 
THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE | “No.2, 85" 49.70 
It is easy to find the word eh 2 ee oe. ees places, each } Palace No. 3, $75 Wheels, $38.90 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation.—The pronunciation is indicated by the ordinary dia- and others for boys and girls. Send for Catalogue, 





It i ag th the of 4 pon harem Spee en meat arta as we make it easy for out of town people to see and 
Ss cas 0 trace e grow of a word. 010) , » different mean- — ina . 

y £ ings are given in the oraer of their development. | examine our wheels, 
It is easy to learn what a word means.—The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and | — - 
— eacn is contained in a separate paragraph. THE U.S. MFG. & IMPORTING CO., 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. | Manufacturersand Jobbers of The Palace Bicycles and 
Sewing Machines. 

69 S.9th St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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t To the Untrained i 
< E all Bicycles look alike. SO DO EGGS. ™ 
© But there are eggs of yesterday, and * 


% 

" eggs of last month. So with Bicycles. eg 
= The handsome Atherton m 
« is a strictly “up to date” wheel, and Fs 
: is made for “up to date” people. Price, $60.00. 
= a Write for Catalogue and prices. be 
& eis tor < 
Ladies and 4. M. HALLOWELL COMPANY, §& 
i Gentlemen. 499-511 Minnesota Street, is 





St. Paul, Minn. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 





A Time Saver—A Money Maker. 
Lightning Ink Reducer & Dryer 
for Mimeecgraphs and Printers. 
WARRANTED to make the 
stiffest ink, of any color, 
work the coldest morning 
without fire and without affecting the color, and dry 
quick. RAILROAD OFFICEs using the mimeograph or 
other duplicating devices will find INKoLEUM indis- 
pensable for thinning ink, cleaning stencils, slabs or 
rollers. ry itonce and youwill, always use it. Price 

50c. Sent by express anywhere. 
SLECTRINE Co., St. Paul, Minn, 








tT 


| J: D. ALLEN, Mandan, W. D. 
| | Taxidermist. 


i, 


Prepares and Mounts 


| HEADS, ANIMALS AND BIRDS. 
FUR RUGS TO ORDER. 


A full lineof Northwestern Specimens for sale. | 


N. LEHNEN, Ph.D, 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory No. 133 E. 5th St.,8T, PAUL, MINN. 

Personal attention given to all kinds of Assaying. 
Analyzingand Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc, Samples 
by mail orexpress attended to promptly. Write for term: 





| 
| 
| 
| 











A GREAT COMBINATION. 


We will send you post-paid for one year: 


NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, } 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, >for only . 
MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE, ) 

This offer holds good only until May Ist. 

Tae NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. Paul, Minn. 


PRINTING and ENGRAVING. 


For anything in the way of PRINTING $e will find 
it to your interest to send tous foran ESTIMATE. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or you do not have to accept 
the work. ENGRAVING: Send for an engraved Call- 
ing or Business Cards. We engrave plate with name 
only and print 100 best cards for $1.50. For Wedding 
Invitations, write for comptes and prices. Stationery 





stamped and illuminated. Monograms, Crests and 
Steel Dies engraved WEDELSTAEDT & CARMAN, 


37 East 5th St., St. PAUL, MINN. 


MENDENHALL. the Floristof the North- 

FL , West. can furnish you with the choicest 

of Flowers for Weddings, Parties. 

Funerals and all other purposes. Large assortment 

of fine bedding and house plants. Choice flower seeds. 

Send for Catalogue. Telegraph orders for funerals 

promptly Lag MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES, 
First Ave.S.& 18thSt.,or | 

City Store. 412 Nicolletave.{ MI"NEAPOLIS, MINN. 


sue 78 Dr [SAACTHOMBSONS BYE WATER 











Mr. J. C. Osenner of 1611 Wyoming st., 
Kansas City, Mo, under date of June 
17th, 1895, says: ‘“‘I have been much 
benefited by the use of Ripans Tabules, 
which I have been taking for liver and 
kidney trouble, from which I have 
suffered a great deal, sometimes to such 
an extent that I would have to stop 
working for a week atatime. One 
week my doctor’s and medicine bill was 
$17.00, and I received only temporary 
relief. I have not quite finished the 
second box of Ripans Tabules and am 
feeling like a new man; no more trouble 
with either my liver or kidneys.” 

Ripans Tabules are sold by druggists, or by mail if 


the price (50 cents a box) is sent to The Ripans Chemi- 
cal Co., No. 10 Spruce St.. New York. Sample vial, 10c. 








INSECTS AND POT-PLANTS.—One of the cheap- 
est and best modes of destroying insects in pot- 
plants is to invert the pot and dip the plant for a 
few seconds in water warmed to one hundred and 
thirty degrees. A German paper, referring to 
this plan, says that the azalea will stand one 


all unnatural drains on the system. 


erences. 


and tell them my ol 








hundred and thirty-three degrees withoutinjury. | 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE | 
Is Happy, Fruitful Marriage. 





Every Man Who Would Know the Grand Truths; the Plain 
Facts; the New Discoveries of Medical Science as Ap- 
plied to Married Life; Who Would Attone for Past Errors 
and Avoid Future Pitfalls, Should Secure the Wonder- 
ful Little Book, Called ‘Complete Manhood, and How 
to Attain It.’’ 


“Here at last is information from a high medical 
— that must work wonders with this generation 
of men.” 

The book fully describes a method | which to attain 
full vigor and manly power A method by which toend 
To cure nervous- 


ness, lack of self-control, despondency, ete. To ex- 


change a jaded and worn nature for one of brightness, 


buoyancy and power. Tocure ferever effects ofexcess, 


over-work, worry,etc. To give full strength, devel- 
opment and tone to every portion and organ of the 


body. Age nobarrier. Failure impossible. 2,000 ref- 
he book is purely medical and scientific, useless 
to curiosity seekers, invaluable to men only who need it, 
A desparing man, who had applied to us, soon after | 


wrote: 

“Well, I tell you the first day is one I'll never forget. | 
I just bubbled with joy. I wanted to hug everybody | 
self had died yesterday and my 
new self was born today. Why didn’t you tell me why 
[ first wrote that I would find it this way?” 

Another wrote thus: 


~~ 


‘If you dumped a carload of gold at my feet it woulu | 
not pring such gladness into my life as your method 
as done.” 


Write tothe Erte Meprcat Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and ask for the little book called “COMPLETE MAN- 
HOOD.” Refer to this paper, and the company prom- 
ises to send the book, in sealed envelope, without any 
marks, and entirely free, until it is well introduced. 





A Pure, Palatable Old Whiskey for Your Home. 


WAG Sans 
MONOSTAML 


Winiskey 


Sold by druggists, dealers or 
GEO. BENZ & SONS., 
St. PaAuL and MINNEAPOLIS. 
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ONE INCH OF RAIN.—An inch of rain falling 
upon an area of one square mile is equivalent to 
nearly 17,500,000 gallons, weighing 145,250,000 
pounds, or 64,844 tons. 


A HuGE CHERRY-TREE.—A cherry-tree at 
Lebanon, Linn County, Oregon, is two and one- 
half feet in diameter, covers with its branches an 
area of ground fifty-two feet in width, and yields 


| an annual average of eighteen bushels of fine 


fruit. 





Bic AIR RESERVOIRS.—At the Mansfield cop- 
per mines in Germany, immense reservoirs for 
compressed air are cut out of the rock, near the 
machinery to be operated thereby, and lined with 
cement. Thereare eight of these receivers, each 
having 1,235 to 3,950 cubic feet capacity. 





How To FIND EARTH-WORMS.—It is said that 
earth-worms can be found anywhere by simply 
wetting the ground with a solution of cupric 
sulphate (blue vitrol)—ten grammes to a quart of 
water—which will bring them out, in surprising 


| numbers, almost immediately. Soap-suds have 
| the same effect. 





BOTTOMLESS GEYSERS.—There are several 
holes in the Yellowstone Park region which are 
locally reputed to be “bottomless.” Geological 


| authorities say that they are ‘“‘dry geysers.” In- 


to one of them, known as ‘‘Hell’s Back Door,” 


| 10.000 feet of line, with weight attached, has 


been lowered without striking bottom. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S GRAMMAR.—The gram- 
mar studied by Lincoln when he clerked in Den- 
ton Offutt’s store at New Salem, IIl., in 1830, is 


| in North Dakota in the possession of the widow 


of Robert Rutledge, of Casselton. In the inside 


| of the front cover is a receipt for $30, given with 


an order on James Rutledge by Offutt, in Lincoln’s 
handwriting and over his signature. 





PRECIOUS FUR-BEARING ANIMAL.—A silver- 
tipped sea-otter was captured in the surf near 
South Bend, Wash., recently, and the fortunate 
man refused an offer of $400 for its skin, its com- 
mercial value ranging as high as six hundred, 
and sometimes eight hundred dollars. A sea- 
otter is, therefore, one of the most valuable fur- 
bearing animals on earth, and it is also the most 
difficult to capture. 





AN ESQUIMAUX SUPERSTITION.—For many 
years the furriers have noticed that all of the 
skins of the polar bears which they have received 
have been mutilated by the loss of the nose. A 
Parisian furrier has discovered that this is a re- 
sult of asuperstitious belief, prevalent among the 
Esquimaux, that whenever a polar bear is killed 
his nose must be cut off and thrown upon theice, 
or bad luck will follow the hunter. 





A Dog aT A TELEPHONE.—A San Diego, Cal., 
man left his dog in care of a rancher at La Mesa 


during his absence from the city for several 
| weeks. 


Upon his return he had the dog brought 
to the receiver of the La Mesa telephone, ten 
miles away, and began talking to his pet over 
the wire. The dog picked up his earsand recog- 
nized the wired voice of his master instantly. 
Thinking the voice came from the other side of 
the wall, the dog ran out of doors and around to 
the back of the building to see if his master was 
there. When asked to ‘“‘speak,” the dog bow- 
wowed lustily into the receiver. 
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THE YAKIMA RIVER, FROM WHICH THE WATER FOR THE SUNNYSIDE CANAL IS TAKEN. 


IRRIGATED LANDS “” *"'cenerat"ratining a'tne™® °" 
of the fertile and beautifuu OUNNYSIDE COUNTRY” 
YAKIMA VALLEY * the New State of Washington. 


The Yakima Investment Co. has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 621% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of 7 land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


1 __The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 
imate 

* number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 
winters are short and not at all severe. 

Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 

7 __This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
Productions. apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. te is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 

: + All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantag es for F rult Culture.—{h ine on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
pen ay geese California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

__A settler who cultivates well, in fruit,vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enoug h. Valley soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 
; ; * __ Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
Farming by Irrig ation. moisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The lands of The Yakima Investment Company are sold with a perpetual water right peneentoring an ample supply a 
water for all crops. P ices range from $45 to 865anacre. One-fifth of the purchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second payment is not due for two _ Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good —~ will pay for the land. The compazy prefers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


WALTER N. GRANGER, Manager, C. H. PRESCOTT, President, 
ZILLAH, WASH. TACOMA, WASH. 
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Christmas dinner, London, 
and replied toa toast in the 
most charming fashion. 
“From my earliest infancy 
and that is not an affair of 
\ yesterday or of the day before, 
| either—-I have always hoped 
to be spared three things: 





Miss 
of 
has a position in Sara Bernhardt’s 
She possesses good histrionic ability, 


Ray 
Mis- 


TALENT. 
rr. Roekman, 


THEATRICAL 
of | 


WESTERN 
Rockman, daughter 
soula, Mont., 
company. 
and is expected to make a figure in dramatic 
circles. 

MARRIAGE A QI 
of the Washington 
disfavor just now. 


‘sof the 


ALIFICATION.— The principal 
State Normal School 
He is unmarried: 


is in 
ana that. 


in the ey citizens of Cheney, 


isa griev- 
ous offense, for the committee savs “the head of 
this institution should be a man under the re- 
straints of the conjugal tie.” 

\ Lor or Love To BE REviveb.— The Bill- 
ings (Mont.) Times savs. “If Prof. Felix Adler 
was right when he said that ‘fresh air revives 
love.” there ought to be a heavy decrease in the 
number of divorces. Fresh air is cheap and 
plentiful: but, alas! there is an almighty lot of 


love in need of being revived!” 


\ Nove. IDEA. 
an ingenious device 


To keep babies from crying 
<d toin India. The 
a child begins to cry its mother places 


Is resort 
moment 
its mouth 


her hand over and nips its nose, so 
that it cannot breathe. Then it is allowed to 
breathe freely again, but should it make use of 
the opportunity to again set up a howl, it is at 


This is re- 
imagines that the painful 
breath is caused by its own ef- 


once suppressed in the 
peated till the 
the 


fort to scream. 


same way. 
baby 
of 


stoppage 
and so is careful to keep quiet. 


\ Lesson IN Eriquetrre.--The two vacant 
seats at the latest dinner at the White House, 
teach a lesson in social etiquette which may 
well be spread abroad for the public benefit. 
The solicitor-general and his wife arrived at the 
White House after the other guests had taken 
their seats at the table, and the door was closed 
against the late comers. If the same rule ob- 
tained at all private dinner parties, a great 


treated as 
rudest things in the 


many ill-mannered people would be 
they deserve. the 


whole category of social offences is coming late 


One of 


to dinner. 


THe Pittow Haprr.--The Queen of Servia, 
while indulging in all the luxuries due to her 
rank, eschews a soft bed and the tempting 


down pillow. She sleeps on a narrow divan 


with a hard and unyielding mattress, and with- 
out the vestige of a head-rest. 
is that her figure is perfect, and the carriage of 
her head stately and natural. The royal family 
of Servia had never been permitted as children 


The consequence 


to indulge in the pillow habit: therefore the 
absence of it is no deprivation to the beautiful 
queen. 

A Norep WomMAN’s TurREE Hopes.—- Mrs. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett is an orator born, al- 
though she never made a speech until of late. 
She was the guest of honor at the ** Vagabonds’ ”’ 





I hoped I should never be 
I hoped I should be drowned, 
and I hoped I should never be obliged to make 


a speech.” 


hanged, never 


An Idaho editor be- 
had ever seen a bald-headed wo- 
“No: we never did. Nor have we 
ever seen a Woman waltzing around town in her 
with a cigar between her teeth. 


\N IDAHO CHAMPION. 
ing asked if he 
man, replied: 


shirt-sleeves, 


We have never seen a woman go a-fishing with 
a bottle in her hip pocket, sit on the damp 
ground all day, and then go home drunk at 
night. Nor have we ever seen a woman yank off 
her coat and swear she could lick any man in 
town. God bless her! she ain’t built that way.” 

A KINGDOM OF WoMEN.— What do you say of 
a whole Province in Russia—yes, in autocratic, 


nihilistic Russia, that is governed by women? 


It is true, in spite of your doubts. Smolensk is 
about forty miles square, and it is known as 
the “kingdom of women.”* The men all leave 


at certain times of the year to find employment 
elsewhere: so a woman presides at the assem- 
blies, and the women members discuss all mat- 
ters connected with the public weal, and con- 
duct affairs in their own fashion. It is said 
that the financial condition of the Province is 
something wonderful. 


BABY ARTHUR. 


Now they romp—the m merry pair! 

Baby tossing in the air. 

Up he goes, his bright eyes dancing, 
Breathless laughter from them glancing; 
Down he comes, red lips apart— 

Papa Joe and Baby Art. 


Baby's chubby hands outstretched, 
Grasping all that can be reached. 
Mamma frowns, for curtains white, 
Pulls he down with baby might. 
Papa takes the baby’s part— 

Papa Joe and Baby Art. 


Laughs he loud in glad surprise, 

Blinding sunshine in his eyes;— 

Catching at the sunbeams gleaming— 
Through the undraped window streaming— 
Dancing now, away they dart— 

Papa Joe and Baby Art. 


Now they rest—the happy pair! 
Swinging in the rocking chair. 
Papa sings, then eyelids lower, 
Soon he sings and swings no more; 
Softly sleeping, heart to heart, 
Papa Joe and Baby Art! 


Mamma, o’er her needle bent, 
Stitching up the curtain's rent, 
Drapes anew the window bare, 
Love's own labor for her share;— 
Love’s own sunbeams in her heart— 
Papa Joe and Baby Art! 


eaven bless the precious pair— 

usband strong and baby fair! 

amma ponders, while they sleep, 
O’er this problem grave and deep: 
Which is first in mamma's heart— 
Papa Joe, or Baby Art? 

JESSAMINE SLAUGHTER BuRGUM 
Conkling, N. D. 





CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. 


Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. Wide 
range of electives. Post-graduate work. Special fa- 
cilities forstudy in Pure Mathematics and Astronomy 
at the Observatory. 


THE ACADEMY 


fits for college and teaches English branches. 
Certificates from the State High School Board or 
from approved high schools and academies will be 
accepted. 
School of Music Fully Equipped. 


Open to students of eithersex. Expenses very low. 
For catalogue and circulars address 


Jas. W. STRONG, President. 


The A. W. Lancaster Shorthand School. 


Individual Instruction. 
Bookkeeping taught by an expert 
accountant. 
318 N. Y. LIFE BUILDING, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Send for Circular. 
SEND TO US 
for 


Br ief Makers. TYPEWRITTEN COPIES 


of DECISIONS and other parts of cases, if your 
own library does not contain what you want, as 
we have access to one of the finest law libraries 
in the Northwest. Prices sent on application. 


A. W. LANCASTER SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
318 New York Life Building, 
ST PAUL, MINN. 





H BREE 
,BOOK . 
eo All about taking a Turkish and Russian 2 
} Bath at home—How to drive colds away— t 
s« How to enjoy luxurious cleanliness—How 5: 
} to keep well. Just dropa postal cardto | 
Be ie 
’ THE SANITARY MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 7 
4. 0 IR + +R + I + +O 





ST. PAUL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
B. W. BOENISCH, Principal. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, 
COR. 6TH & ROBERT STS., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


School in session the entire year. 





A PLEASED 
WOMAN. 


Iadvise you allto 
have your teeth fixed 
where you can geta 
Set for 88.00; 
Crowns for 
Gold Fillings for 
$1.50; Gold Alloy 
Fillings for 75e, and 
where there is no 
charge for “Anti 
Pain” for painless 
extractions. 


Gold 
$5.00; 











Minneapolis, Minn. 


GLOBE BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


Thoroughly Progressive and Reliable. 
Best College in the Twin Cities and in the Northwest. 


Tuition reasonable. Students can earn board. For 
further information call on or address 


F. A. MARON, Endicott Building, St. Paut, Minn, 
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NORTH DAKOTA FARM LANDS. 


North Dakota offers excellent opportunities for new settlers to engage in diversified farming. Climate and soil are well adapted for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, flax, potatoes, millet and 
hay. Land is very cheap. It isa peculiarly healthy country The population of the State is only about 200,000, and at least a million people can be supported in comfort on the soil. Tie 


firms advertised below are recommended by this magazi 





aer 


do 


ible. They solicit correspondence from intending settlers. 








paeeess. DAVIDSON & CO., Immigration 
Agents: Carrington, N. Dak. T. L. BEISEKER, 
Pres. Wells County Bank, , Sykeston, N.D. C.H 
DAVIDSON, JR., Pres. Carrington State Bank. 
Ag’tsinN. Dak. of the Sykes Estate of England. 
100,000 acres of Farm pom my for sale in Wells, 
Foster and adjoining counties, North Dakota. 














For prices on choice Farm and Grazing Lands, 
in the great Pomona Valley, LaMoure Co., 
address EpGELEY LAND Inv. Co., Edgeley, N. D, 








[| MPROVED AND UNIMPROVED 
FARM LANDS FOR SALR, 
ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN. 


Also N. P. R. R. Co.’s cheap Wild Lands, a very 
choice and cheap list. 
Call on me before purchasing. 








Wo. GLass, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 








WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY, 
Established 1884, 
Offer for sale and to rent IMPROVED FARMS 
in every county in the \ River Valley, 
ON CROP PAYMENT PLA 
Write for full list of lands, ven prices, 
JAMESTOWN, N. DAK. 





stor olt ut Devils Lake, N. D.. if you want to 

buy a farm on crop payments on easy terms. 
NOW is the time to getacheap farm home in 
thegeneer ete ‘World's Bread Basket.” Write 
A. M. POWELL, the Land Rustler of Devils 
Lake, N. D He can suit you in location, price 
and terms. The ea:ly spring birds will bring | 
higher prices for farms in Ramsey County. 








LINE sent to any reliable dealer in Farm | 

Lands and other realty, will bring full 

| information respecting all such properties in | 

North Dakota. 
Bee advertisements on this s page. 








farms in Steele Co. Cash or crop payment plan. 


| 0.000 acres choice wild lands and improved 
Cor. invited. M.B.CASSELL & CO, Sherbrooke, N.D 








THERE isevery indication that there will be | 

a greatly increased demand for North | 
Dakota lands next year. It isa good time for | 
intending settlers to inform themselves rela- | | 
tive to values, locations, etc. 





Now IS YOUR LEpacs 
TO GET GOOD CHEAP LANDS. 
If:you want a Farm, improved or unimproved, 
large or small, I can ‘suit hor My terms and 
prices are within the reach nad aa. 7 vor fall in- 
formation write me. J. BARE 
Lekota, ‘Nelson C 0., N. Dak. 











Aver .PHE BEssiz, County Justice of the Peace. 
DANIEL BESSIE. Established, 1884. 
ADOLPHE BESSIE & SON, 
Real Estate, Loans and Investment Brokers. 
Improved and unimproved farms in the Red 
River Valley a specialty. 
Wanpeton, N. Dak. 








TWo H HU NDRED IMP ROVED FARMS FOR 

SALE OR RENT in Wells and Eddy Coun- 
ties, on easy cash terms or On crop payment 
plan. Also unimproved Farm Lands_ very 
cheap. Write for prices and terms to F. E. OWEN, 
State Bank, New Rockford, N. Dak. Collections 
for non-residents attended to promptly. 














HESE advertisements are read monthly by 
thousands of home-seekers. Your perusal of 
this, shows that it would pay you | to advertise. 





BARNES COUNTY. 
REAL ESTATE, LOANS 
AND COLLECTIONS. 
I have on my books a large list of the finest 
farms in the State; also 300,000 acres unimproved 
Barnes Oo. land. Correspondence solicited. 
Jos. J. BARCLAY, Valley City, N. Dak. 








I) HAVE ONE ay NDRED AND TWENTY 4 
THOUSAND ACRES OF LAND, 
improved and unimproved, for sale or rent on 
most favorable terms as to price and time of 
payment, situated in Central North Dakota. 
Address or call on B.S. Russet 
Jamestown, N. Dak. 








LL kinds of grain are grown in North | 

Dakota. Past records are invincible. The | 

| crops of 189 only repeat and emphasize the | 
| story of fertility and boundless producti veness. 
Land values are sure to rise, and this is the 

time to buy. | 








A Large 
Variety of 
WOOLENS 


TO 
SELECT FROM, 





AILO 
“(AND 


MPORTER? 





Including 
NOVELTIES 
and 
SPECIALTIES 


from the most 
noted makers. 


cat one OE. © ST. OL PAUL, | 


nates promp 
attention. 





j 
; 
] 
} 









OSEPH DINGLE, builder of Row Boats, Sail and 
Steam Yachts and Hunting Boats. Estimates fur- 
| nished on ail kinds of boat work. 
121 Isabel St., Cor. Clinton Ave., St. PAuL, Minn. 
| 


~\ 


GIVEN 


AWAY. 


Consisting of the famous #6 DAYTON, WINTON and 
other Bicycles; L. C. SMITH EJECTOR and other 
Guns, etc., all being the choicest sporting goods made. 
The most liberal offer yet heard of in this line. Open 
to everybody. Send for particulars to 


Wm. R. BURKHARD, 
57 &59E.7 —T., ST. PAUL, 


The Mammoth Sporting Goods Emporium of the 
Northwest. 
Headquarters for SKATES, SNOW-SHORS, Skis, TOBOG- 


GANS, MOCCASINS, and all WINTER SPORT Go 
Catalogue on application. 








RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LANDs, 


Both Improved and Unimproved, ees in NORTH DAKOTA and MINNESOTA. 
80 


FARGO CITY RESIDENCE and BUSINESS PROPERTY. 


J.B. FOLSOM 


Call upon or address 


LOANS NEGOTIATED upon first-class real estate security, after personal examination, (13 yearsexperience.) 
SPECIAL ATTENTION given to Investments for non-residents. 


617 Front St. Fargo, N. D. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 








GEO WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., T. W. WELSH, JOHN CALDWELL, w, €.caRn, H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, 
resident Superintendent. Treasurer. Secretary. Gen. Manager. 


eae — ev ge egy ee ee es ee oe oe 
WILMERDING, PA., U.S.A, 
Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 


The “AUTOMATIC” has proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in 


train, if desired, and should a train separate, or a hose or pipe fail, it applies epatgmatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOSS from PATENT SUITS On the 
apparatus sold them, FULL INFORMAT ION FURNISHED ON APP PRCR TION. 
‘he Automatic Freight wie is essentially the same apparatus as the pe Brake for passenger cars, exce pt that the various parts are so combined as to form 
pees tically one piece of mechanism, and is sold ata very low yee e. The saving in accidents, flat wheels, brakemen's wages, and the increased speed possible with per 
act safety, will pay the cost ofitsa »plic ation within a very short time. 


_The WESTI neHOU SE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on 24,000 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,000 freight cars, which is about 
23 per cent of the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffi:, affording the opportunity of controlling 
the speed of trains by their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved. quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 





Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. STROM CLAMP FROG. 





PETTIBONE, MULLIEKEN & CO., 

















CLAMP 3”x 1%” 

















‘CALNALVd 








Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. Jenne Track Jacks. Roller Rail Benders. 
Crossings. Channel Split Switches. Banner Switch Stands. 





The New THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 


Nathan Injector 


POR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 








Steam Fire Extinguishers 


‘, Pe 
FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. mm 





Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 
EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., en 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. Tennessee Bloom and Laurel Stay Bolt Iron. 
Western Office, 147 and 149 Van Buren S8t., CHICAGO, ILL. Mills at LOUISVILLE, KY. 
sins Principal Office and Warehouses, - ST.LOUIS, MO 


CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. 


Manufacturers of Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, ar easter 


Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. "U88ER BICYCLE TIRES, Newry a ds ee ai 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. Orrice: 230 Randolph St | CHICAGO. 


Factory: Grand Ave., Cor. Rockwell St., 

















i ut TTITU NV UML. WALK UN Wil daddceced 


S72 So.e TURERS 
7 ‘Wein FROG (vs MANUFAS FREDGWEIRS ca ra’ PARKER RUSSELL 
IMPROVED RIGID& SPRING FROGS CROSSINGS Iecasunenss esi ‘. ee. 


\ CINCINNAT! 0, SINGLEE THREE THROW SpLiT SWITCHES. | Pow icn 
FIXED& AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS. STEEL -| ~ ih ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ee /s Dit FORMED RAIL BRACES SWITCH FIXTURES,EIC, | _ rail CHAIRS | FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 





~ 
4in™> 


THH JANNHY COUPLER 


For Freight Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY ae 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


Specialties i in Fire Clay Goods. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 





IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, O8IOo. 


No.3, Brown Purple. 
“ 4, Brown. 


No. 1, Rossie Red. 
«2, Light Brown. 





Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N 


bi Ly CO..CHICAGOILL, USA. 


OHARLES A. BESLY&CO10-12 CANAL ST. 


RAILWAY 
MINING 
INTERIOR 
DESK 

Send for Price List. 


JAMES P. ELMER, 
114 Endicott Arcade, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


-P.R.R 
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TELEPHONES. 


RAILWAY SPECIALTIES, 


| 
| 


LONDON, ENG, TORONTO, UND 


$R Wo 
ay > 


4 Typewriter © 
RIBBONS 


AND 
Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 











163 LaSalle St., 
CHICAGO, 


30 Vesey Su 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON, MASS. 





CHICAGO VARNISH CO., 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURER* OF 


Railway, Carriage 


and Architectural 
VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON, 





AAKON F — H, Chairman. 
Juuius E. Frencu, Vice Chairman. 


Geo. W. Morris, Gen’ I Maneser. 


D. C. NoBuE, Sec. & Treas 
P. N. FRENCH, Gen'l Superintendent. 


A. HRENCH SPRING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, &8 Boreel Building. 


BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. 


CHICAGO, Phoenix Building 





GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


IMPORTANT TO 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard | Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 


Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. ‘These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
hot boxes,except when these are caused by mechanical 


defects. 

of Coe ae an go $e lubri- 
cante by a majority o ng railways 
try. is ca evidence of their superiority; while the tact 
that the aame roads use these oils to-day ‘that used 7 


more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of 


uniformity from year to year and year in and out. 
lena Oilsare in exciusive use upon three continuour 
lines of railway and New York to the Pacific 


(Coast, and upon one continuous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt 


gum, these oils are 


We also furnish our Lpateene Sibley’s Perfection Val 


Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead. 
ing railways 


of this country. 


aes OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President 


FRANELIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 





INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


Every State and Territory. Revised to Date. 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


For sale everywhere. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


SIBLEY’S 


PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


ng 
and climates. Inasmuch as | 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 
Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam Chest 
vy fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 
mileage of this country. References furnished upon 
application. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


One Honest Man. 





Mr. Epitor: Please inform your readers that if 
written to confidentially, I will mail in a sealed letter, 


| the plan pursued by which I was permanently restored 
to health and manly vigor, after years of suffering 


from nervous weakness, loss of vitality, lack of 


| confidence, etc. 


I have noscheme toextort money from anyone whom- 
soever. I was robbed and swindled by quacks until I 
nearly lost faith in mankind, but, thank heaven, Iam 
now well, vigorous and strong, and anxious to make 


| this certain means of cure known toall. 


Having nothing to sell orsend C. O. D., I want no 
money. Address, Jas. A. HARRIS, Box 313, Delray, Mich. 


Advertising Axioms. 
BY J. WALTER THOMPSON. 


“Virtue increases under a weight or burden” ard re 
sults increase with a comprehensive expenditure of 


|} money in good advertising mediums. 


goods only once. 


Good goods will sell to good people constantly. Poor 
Don't let people say, “After having 
praised their wine they sell us vinegar.” 

“There is no lock but a golden key will open it,” ex- 
cept that of the people’s pocket book. First-class ads 
willdo this with golden results. When people think 
they want a thing, they do want it and they get it. 

To be prominent anywhere one must have marked 
characteristics. So itis with an advertisement in the 
crowded columns of newspapers and magazines; in 
order to produce the best result it must be clear, defi- 
nite, conspicuous and fresh. Is yours of this char- 
acter? 


New Money-making Invention. 


Dear Reader:—I met a friend selling a new case for 
attaching photographs to tombstones so they are im- 
perishable and last forever. Beingoutofemployment, 


| Lordered two dozen from the World Mfg. Co., Colum- 


bus, O., who manufacture many good selling articles 
for agents. I sold twelve the first day. profit $18. 
Every family has photographs. Anyone can put one 
on the monument in five minutes. The case iselegant, 
made of aluminum, the new metal. Every family is 
glad of achance to buy. They are beautiful, and yet 
so cheap. I made $67 in one week. $186 last month. You 
can do same by writing. 0. B. Snow. 


Gold at Cripple Creek, 


The best way to get there is over the Santa Fe route. 


| This fabulously rich mining district of Colorado is at- 


Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 


OILS for railroad use. 
SIGNAL OIL WORES. 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres't, - - FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Cen, Westws Union Suliding. 


MURPHY VARNISH Co., 


SEWARE, BOSTOR, OLEVELAND, 
ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO. 








Send for our primer. It will give you valuabke 
information on the subject of varnish. 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 





Manufacturers and Importers of 


Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blue on White, Our Specialty 


THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





“Double - Crimp - Mining - Cloths. 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Raili Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
— _ description. 


| Road, 


tracting hundreds of people. By spring the rush bids 
fair to be enormous. That there is an abundance of 
gold there is demonstrated beyond doubt. Fortunes 
are being rapidly made. To reach Cripple Creek, take 
the Santa Fe route, the only standard gauge line 
direct to the camp. Through Pullman sleepers and 
chair-cars. The Santa Fe lands you right at the heart 
of Cripple Creek. Inquire of nearest ticket agent, or 
address C.C. Carpenter, Passenger Agent, 513Guaranty 
Loan Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Limited Fast Express Train 


leaving Chicago daily at 1:30 p. mM. via the Nickel Plate 
arriving at New York City the following eve- 


| ning at 6:30 and Boston at 8:45, is unrivaled, peerless 


and incomparable for speed, comfort and safety, with 
rates that are as low asthe lowest. Trains consisting 
of baggage cars, buffet sleeping and elegant day 
coaches, lighted by gas, heated by steam and with 


| all modern improvements, are run through without 
| change from Chicago to New York, with through cars 


to Boston. J. Y. Calahan, Gen’l Agent, Chicago, Il. 


Mothers! Mothers!! Mothers!!! ~ 

Mrs Winslow’s soothing syrup has been used for 
over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success. It 


| sooths the child, softens the gums, allays all pain; 


| cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhma. 


Sold by druggists in every part of the world. Besure 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 


take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Pat—“‘And where was ye goin’ the ither day when I 
see you going to mill?” 

Tim—“Och, and I was going to mill, to be sure.” 

Pat—‘Faith, if I'd known that I’d sent a grist by 
you.” 

Tim—" Faith, and didn’t you see me?” 

Pat—Divil a bit till you were out of sight.” 
( Wash.) Register. 


Wilbur 


When you want pure winesand liquors at prices con- 
sistent with good quality, write to Geo. Benz & Sons, 
181 E 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Does the new woman do what her grandmothers did? 
Knit! —Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

The proper height for a lady to raise her skirt, ona 
muddy day, is a little over two feet. 


A wise man is he who asks a great deal ob advise an’ 
takes a bery little ob hit.—Thomas Cat. 
to make a good reporter, for he 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


A milkman ought 
takes to pumping naturally. 

He (indignantly)—“I hope I know my own mind!” 

She (sweetly)—“Yes; you surely ought to know so 
much as that.” 


If Professor Roentgen’s discovery makes it possible 
to see through one’s hand, what is to become of the 
great American game of poker? 

A New York judge rules that hugging and kissing a 
girl against her willis a species of assault taxable by 
a fine of $10. A sort of an X raid, as it were! 

Husband—“My! how you did snore last night. I 
couldn't sleep.” 

Wife—“Why didn't you wake me up?’ 

“I thought you were making enough noise as it was!” 


Young Doctor (on 
wifey, dear, the curious tints of the sky. That cloud, 
poised on the mountain crest over yonder, is exactly 
the color of a diseased liver.” 

Mike—“Why do thim false eyes be made of glass. 
now?” 

Pat—“Shure, an’ how else could they say throo’em, 
ye thickhead?” 

Singerly—“Come. now, give me your opinion. Is 
marriage a failure?” 

Col. Carter—“No, sah; marriage is a lottery; an’. by 
gad, sah, it’s a church lottery, at that!" 


“How do you make your bread so light?” asked one 
housewife of another. 

“We use the cathodic raise,” said the up-to-date 
Helena Independent. 


woman of the house. 


Irene—“You are not going to try to ride that bicycle 
again, after such a fall as you just got?” 

Inez—“Yes; indeed I am.” 

“Well, you don’t know when you're weli off.” 


Bigson—‘How well you’re looking this morning, 


rh 


Jigson! 
Jigson—“Yes; I never looked better in my life. 


looking for a man who owes me five dollars.” 


I'm 


Miss Dorothy W., of Winthrop, aged two years, and 
with a younger rival near the maternal throne, was 
found in silent and perilous intimacy with the parlor 
bric-a-brac. 

“What are 
mother. 

“I'm all right,’ responded the young woman; you 
go and take care of your baby.”—Lewiston Journal. 


you doing, Dorothy?” demanded her 


hishoneymoon)—“Just observe, 


MINNESOTA FARM AND TIMBER-LANDS., 


MINNESOTA PRAIRIE 
and T]MBER-LANDS. 


If you want to BUY or SELL 


PRAIRIE or TIMBER-LANDS, or Improved Farms 
anywhere in the State of Minnesota ; 





If you have 
LARGE or SMALL TRACTS TO DISPOSE OF, 


Write to, or call on, 


THEODORE F. KOCH, 
176 E. Third St., Ground Floor, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wholesale dealer and colonizer of 12 years’ experience. 


IiA IN 1D 


In MINNESOTA and WISCONSIN, improved or 
unimproved, for sale on easy terms, or will give 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 

E. H. HOBE, 315 Jackson St., St. Paul. 








WASHINGTON FARM LANDS 


Farm Lands for Sale. 


CHENEY is one of the best-located sections in Eastern 
Washington for diversified farming. 





~Here we have a good market, two railroads, fine 
schools and churches, a delightful climate, and here 
you can raise splendid fruit and big crops of all kinds 
and cereals without irrigation. If you want to raise 
wheat or follow diversified farming, this is the place. 

I have several improved farms here that I can sell 
ata bargain. 

I have also, at the town of Mondovi, not far from 
Chener, on the N. P. R. R., a 160-acre tract of improved 
land (4% miles from the town). with a log house of 
three rooms, and a good stable, for $1,400 on long time. 

I have another improved farm of 160 acres adjoining 


| the townsite of Mondovi, all cultivated and in wheat 


this year, for $2.000 on long time. 

1 have also 1,320 acres near the town, all fenced, with 
two houses, two barns, an orchard and two small 
lakes, two springs, and 1,000 acres caltivated in wheat 
this year. This is a fine place for dairying, wheat 
raising or hog raising, and I will sell itfor $12 per acre 


. 


on long time, with a small payment down. 
I have other good farms in the Palouse and Big Bend 


countries. 
R. A. HUTOHINSON, 


IGNORANCE 18 BLISS. 


= 


“T wonder (hic) whose hat that is? Some fool (hic) has lost his and didn't have sense enough (hic) to know he 


was bare headed.” 


AnpD He CACKLED.—"“ Wife, can you tell me why I am 
like a hen?” “No, dear; why is it?” “Because I can 
seldom find anything where I laid it yesterday!" 

Passenger (on the vestibule limited)—*Porter, does 
this train stop at Dinkeyville?” 

Porter -""No, sah; she doan’ even hesitate dar.” 


“This is positively the latest wrinkle,” mused Miss 
Passeigh, applying a small quantity of complexion 
Billings Times. 


putty to a new place on her cheek 
Grubb (excitedly)—“Did you hear that I went home 
“last night and caught a burglar?” 
Clubb—"That's nothing: I went 
caught the devil!” 


home late and 


A man in Whatcom stole a goose and got five years 
in the penitentiary for his awful crime. Possibly 
the judge thought this sort of theft was coming too 


near home.—Seattle Times. 


“You ask me to put von glass lager on de shlate und 
you drunk dree glasses, ain't it?” 

“That's all right; it only proves there's more in me 
than you give me credit for—see?” 


“That last scene in the first act was awfully 
startling. It actually took my breath away.” 

Mrs. Fogg—“So that is what you went out for, is it? 
Well, you've recovered it all right.” 


Fogg 


“Are they perpetual bloomers?” he asked of the 
pretty florist, as he selected some flouring plants. 
“Sir!” she said, indignantly; “this is no bicycle 
shop.” 


And it took him some time to explain matters. 


The idea of a Sunday-school insurance company was 
recently broached in this city, but was objected to by 
a cheerful idiot on the ground that there wonld be too 
many 8S. S.ments—Astoria (Or.) Astorian. 
Salisbury—“We'll have to fire that man Austin. He's 
no poet.” 

Sir Joseph Chamberlain 
make him more ex-Austin.’”"—Minneap Jis Jvurnal. 


Glanders (looking critically at cigar which Gummy | 


has just given him)—‘Do you buy the Excellentissimo 
de Cubas, too?” 
Gummy—"No.” 


“This looks like the same brand I gave you yester- | 


day.” 

“It’s the identical cigar. I saved it.” 

Judge—**What have you to say for yourself?” 

Prisoner 
face an’ kept it shut for a time.” 

Judge—But your wife swears that you gagged her 
with a handkerchief, and that she couldn't uttera 
sound for four hours.” 

Prisoner—"Sure, yer honor, that was the only way 
Oi could kape the door in her face shut!” 


An old Scotch sergeant was going his rounds one 
night to see that all the lights were out in the barrack- 
rooms. Coming toa room where he thought he saw a 
light shining, he roared out: 

“Put out that light, there!” 

One of the men shouted back: 

“Tt’s the mune, sergeant!” 

“1 dinna care a tacket what it is,’’ the sergeant said; 


| “pit it oe 


“Firing him would only 


“Yer honor, Oi only shut the door in her 


Cheney, Wash. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








ESTABLISHED I890. 
MERCHANTS and PROFESSIONAL 
MEN BY THE USE OF ABOVE, CAN SELL 
THEIR GOODS ON CREDIT WITH ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY. PRONOUNCED LEGAL AND BIND- 
ING BY ONE OF THE LEADING LAW FIRMS 
IN THE STATE OF MINNESOTA, WHEN DULY 
EXECUTED. FOR PAKTICULAKS ADDRESS 

D, J. CURRY, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR THE STATES OF MIN- 
NESOTA, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA, 
AMERICAN TERRACE BUILDING, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MERCHANTS: Tuts BOOK Is A MER- 
CANTILE AGENCY, COLLECTOR AND LAWYER 
COMBINED. 8 














You ought to have one. Easily chan 

ADJUSTABL to oan eabale. Best material. meee 
POLES sizes—light, medium and wr Does not 
* require Blacksmith to repair. All dealers, or 
SPRINGER BROS. MFG. CO., Edwardsville, Ill. 





























Northern Pacitic Railroad Lands. 


OSS EE O 
wie 


"he Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railroad 


is now offering for sale at extremely low prices, and on easy terms, 
a large quantity of highly productive and choice 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 
(hese lands are located in the States of 


MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, 
IDAHO, 
WASHINGTON, 
and OREGON. 
PRICES OF LANDS IN 

CENTRAL MINNESOTA range from $3 to $6 per acre. 
IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, from $4 to $10 

per acre. 
IN NORTH DAKOTA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 


IN MONTANA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 

IN IDAHO, from $2 to $10 per acre. 

IN WASHINGTON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 
IN OREGON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 


For actual settlement these lands are being sold on TEN YEARS’ TIME; 
one-tenth cash, and the balance in ten equal annual installments with interest 
at the rate of six per cent per annum, payable annually. 


Excellent Grazing Lands in Montana and North Dakota 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to $2.50 per acre. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana, address 
E. KOPPER, Acting Eastern Agt., St. Paut, Minn. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 
address 
THOS. COOPER, Western Land Agt., Tacoma, Wasu. 


WUD Sari. 


The LARGEST AND BEST body of TIMBER in the world is located in the States 
of Washington and Oregon. The timber of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota will in a few years be completely exhausted, and this body of timber 
will be the most available for supplying the Northwestern and Central West- 
ern States. 

Investigate and make your purchase before prices advance materially. 


Timber lands are sold for cash or by special agreement with the Land 


Commissioner, 


?FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS* 


Open for settlement FREE under the Homéstead and other Land Laws. 
Good farms and homes may be obtained FREE along the line of the N. P. R.R. 


WRITE FOR MAPS AND PUBLICATIONS DESCRIBING 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA, RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
EASTERN WASHINGTON anD WESTERN WASHINGTON. 


These Maps show the Railroad Lands for sale and the Government Lands open for settlement FREE. 
These publications are illustrated and give full and reliable information relative to each State. 
For information and maps of Northern Pacific Railroad lands ,write to 

Cc. W. MOTT, 
General Emigration Agent N. P. R.R., 
St. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 


WM. H. PHIPPS, 
Land Commissioner N. P. R. R. 


. 








A. EK. JOHNSON & C0., 


Land and Emigration 
Agents, 
3K 
195 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Colonization: of Western Lands is our 
specialty. We sell lands in 40, 80 and 
160 acre tracts to actual settlers in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
and other States, including prairie, 
— and grazing lands, also irrigated 
ands. 


We are agents for the sale of Northern Pa- 
cific R. R. lands at the company’s own prices and 
on very easy terms. The low-priced and fertile 
timber lands in Centra) Minnesota, the broad and 
inexhaustible prairies of North Dakota and the 
beautiful, mountain-sheltered valley of irrigated 
lands in Montana are at present attracting the 
attention of home-seekers everywhere, and we 
are in position to give intended settlers full and 
detailed information. 

We correspond with thousands of landseekers 
abroad as well as in the Eastern and Middle 
States and in the cities and older settlements 
farther west, and parties owning lands along the 
line of the Northern Pacific R. R. which they 
wish to dispose of to settlers, will find it totheir 
interest to correspond with us. 

We sell passage tickets, cabin and steerage, to 
and from all European points by Cunard, Amer- 
ican, White Star and all other Trans-Atlantic 
Steamship Lines, and are General Passenger 
Agent for America of the direct Scandinavian 
Thingvalla Line. Parties who have a chance to 
control any foreign travel should write us for 
agents’ terms. We pay the most liberal com- 
mission both on inland and ocean transportation, 
and are in position to pay the best possible at- 
tention to the comfort and couveonience of our 
passengers. 

Drafts and Money Orders issued, payable at 
any place in Europe. 

Railroad tickets sold to any important point, 
east or west, north or south, including cheapest 
colonist and excursion tickets to the Pacific 
Coast. 

OUR OFFICES: 

195 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

200 Wash. Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

501 West Michigan Street, Duluth, Minn. 

100 East Bank Street, [shpeming., Mich. 

1541 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 

Cor. 2nd and Cherry streets, Seattle, Wash. 

140 East Kinzie Street, Chicago, III. 

28 State Street, New York, N. Y. 

5 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

15 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

U. S. Emigrant Landing Depot, 

Ellis Island, New York. 

Correspondence in any language promptly and 
carefully attended to? Address letters to 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO., 


Land and Emigration Agents, 
195 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn, 








AT BURRBAY’S LAND OFFICE Do you know that $15 to$25 cash will make the first a beg ye 4 acres of excellent railroad land withip easy reach of Seton? Balan 
§ i tunity which will not last long, as this land is going fast. Prices only $2.50 to $4.50 
ayable in 5 to 10 years’ time. with 6 per cent interest. This is an opportunity Ag weet ay _ . Wierd ete . BOF acre 


fn: roved farms, oss per acre. st land in Minn., and now Is the time to buy an ouble money.- 


his is thechea 


$25 Cash ; 








Branch, 67 E. 3d St., } 
St. Pau, MInn. | 


J, A. SHEA & (0., 


WHOLESALE 


Receivers and Distributors 
of 


Washington and Oregon 
Green and Dried Fruit. 


We want Green Apples 
and Dried Fruit. 

We make advances on consignments 
or buy for cash. 

G2 CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


116 and 118 First Ave. S., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 
98-102 East 7th St., ST. PAUL. 
421 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS 





CHARLES JOHNSON HENRY JOHNSON, 


CAPITAL CITY FURNITURE CO., 


(Late Johnson Bros. & Loomis), Manufacturers of 


BANK, OFFICE, SALOON AND STORE FIXTURES, Etc. | 


All Kinds of Interior Hardwood Finish. 


639-641 Jackson St, - - St. Paul, 





BURTIS & HOWARD, 
Electrical Contractors, 


Agents for the electric: 
tlectrie Co 
Isolated Plants, Central Stations 


923 New York Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago, 111. 
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* always 
reliable; 
a high-grade bicycle at a ative grade rice; 24-ine bh 
wheel, $45: 26-inch, $65; 28-inch, $75 e ales have afew 
05 OVERLANDS we are offering as a leader at $50 
HONSTAIN BROS., 315 3d St. S., Minneapolis, Minn, 


at 








UVUICE! 
STOP YOUB NONSENSE! 
Squander no more money 
on patent medicine put up 
by Quacks and Fakirs. 

You Have Catarrh! Core It!! 
Ask for Dr. PASTEUR'S 
famous ag ge for 
Catarrh. “ake no substi- 
tute and you will bless the 

day you first saw this ‘ad.’ 
Testimonials from distin- 
guished citizens.and eulo- 
gies from the Presidentof 
the U.S. and of France, the 
Emperor of Germany. the 
King of Norway & Sweden 
and other potentates, fur- 

nies on ag Sea .. 

~ rice. 8 oz. bottle, $1 

DR. LOUIS PASTEUR. HE STELLA DRUG CO., 
or ST. PAUL, MINN., 80LE COMPOUNDERS, 
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—-JOBBHARS OF +— 


Hardware, Iron, Steel, 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Guns, Sporting Goods 


You will find 
unequaled. 


MARSHALL-WELLS HARDWARE CoO., 
our Zenith lines 





Largest line in the Northwest. 





Northern Pacific Railroad. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any 
particular section of the Northern Pacific Country, 
rates, routes, tickets, time-tables etc., call on or 


| address any of the following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


| A D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 255 Morrison 8t., 


Cor. Third, Portland, Ore. 
B. N. AUSTIN, Asst Geni. Pass Agt., St. Pau 
+ L. CRAIG, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt., St. Pa 
F. 
T.K 


Minn. 


Minn. 
= Fitou, Genl. Kastern 319 Broadw: rene ork. 
. Fo@arty. Geni. Agt., 21 8. Clark St.. 
. STATELER, Genl. ., Pass. Dept., tad Mattet utneet, | 
San Francisco, Cal. 


A.D. Epa@ar, Geni. Agt, Cor. Main and Grand streets, 


Helena, Mont. 
W.M. Tuoasy, Genl. Agt., Butte City, Mont. 


| RB. A. Eva, Genl. A; i Duluth, Minn. 
| H, SwWInFoRD, Genl. 


Winnipeg. Man 

A. TINLING, “General Agent, 925 Pacific avenue, Tacoma, 
Ae 

. NADBAU, Genl. Agt., Seattle, Wash. 

Grass, Genl. Agt., Spokane, Wasb. 


Agt., Depot Building, Water street. | 





n. Agt., West Superior, Wis. 
Boyp, Gen. Agt., Wailace, Ida ho 
STonsg, Ticket Agt., 162 E. Third street, St. Paul. 
MCNEILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik, Minneapolis. 
WINTER, , Ashland, 
DONAVAN, ty Ticket Agt. Duluth, Minn. 
ROBINSON, Tt. Agt., Union | Depot. Duluth, Minn. 


t 
C. 

G. 
E 
F. 
M, 
E 
Cc. 


J. Be WICKERY, Commercial Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa 
w. ik. BELCHER, Contracting Freight Agt., Toronto, Ont. 


DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 


A. Groas, 15 State street, Bosto * 
. H. Rogers, Jz., 47 8. Third street, t Phiedelphise Pa 
L. L. BILLINGSLEA, 47 8. Third stree a Pa. 
Fy  Bewas. t 128 St. James street, 
nN. 44 Exchange street. Buffalo, N. Y. 
je Buikitng, Pittabureh, Pa. 
R, lace, Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. A. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson avenue, 
. H. Nog, 6th and Olive Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
. VANDERBILT, = w. st street, Des Moines, lowa 
7 Y, m 32 Carew Blas. bt 6th and Vine streets, 
> -—~ OND Wisco: i Milwaukee, Wis. 
OBINSON nsin 6 ukee, 
c¢é Lemwon, 210 South Clark Bt. Chicaro, th. 
. F. Meneuon, 319 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
BO. D. Rogers, General Svmen, Bt. Paul, inn. 
rs “O'NSILL. Portiand, 
BE. L. ) gine Portland.Ore. 
Gro. W. MoCasxkey, Butte, Mont. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paal, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Genl. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Y = Minn. 


H. Foresrer, G. A. Freight Dept , 638 Market St., San | 
Francisco, Cal 
| EB. x Newenain, Commercial Agent, 15 State St., Boston, 





WALTER BAKER & CO., wwe 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 








Always ask for Walter Baker & Co. 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It be "7 their Trade Mark 
a Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Bew are of Imitations. 





Experimental and Model Work, 


and all kinds of FINE MECHANICAL WORK in 
WOOD, METAL and GLASS. 


Manufacturers of Mathematical, Philosophical and 
Scientific Instruments. 


MUHLO & ELLERBE, 116 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn 


INSTRUMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIANS. 





GUST LAGERQUIST, 
Manufacturer cf POWER and HAND-POWER 


Passenger and Freight Elevators 
AUTOMATIC GATES aud DUMB WAITERS. 
108 21 St. N., Minnespolis, Minn. 





CHAS. F. LOWETH, 


—Member American Society of Civil Engineers— 


Civil Hngineer, 
| 94 East Fourth St., - St. PAUL, MINN. 








WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS AT HOME 
AND CALLING CARDS 
CRESTS MONOGRAMS 

AbppEsSaxo BUSINESS DIES 
For SOCLETY AND 
@MMERCIAL STATIONERY 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 
FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION 
317-319 WASHBURN BLDG., 


STPAUL MINN. 














SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
WATER WORKS SUPPLIES, . 


“COFFIN” SPECIAL 
VALVES, CASTINGS, 


' 
VALVE 
BOXES, 


MATHEWS 
HYDRANTS. 


STEAM 
and 
HOT 
WATER 
BADIATORS. 


Works: 
Souta 
PARK. 


Room ti 
Gilfillan 
Block, 
Sr. Pav, 
MINN. 
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